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Video, 
Studying 
Don't  Mix 

BY  JACK  MABLEY 

We  like  to  report  trends, 
and  here's  a  trend.*  Sooie 
friends  of  ours,  crasy  about 
television,  sold  the rrrrTTr 


last  week.  Their  chi. 


^/tO  have  a  TELEVISION  COLUMN 


Just  for  the  record,  here's  still  another  first.  The  distinction 
of  being  the  first  newspaper  in  the  country  to  publish 
a  regular  television  column  goes  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  facts  stack  up  this  way:  Back  in  late  1 947,  when 
radio  columnists  were  gingerly  sprinkling  their  radio  chit-chat 
with  comments  on  video,  Chicago  was  gleefully  turning  to 
a  complete  column  on  the  new  art  .  .  . 
the  first  regular  TV  column  in  the  nation. 

Alert  to  TV  at  the  beginning  .  .  .  and  keeping  apace  with 
it  through  its  struggle  to  go  places  . . .  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
encouragingly  and  educationally,  has  been  conspic¬ 
uous  among  American  newspapers  in  carrying  an  enlightening 
torch  for  this  most  promising  of  modern  inventions. 


WHAT  TV  FOLKS  SAY 

Here,  picked  from  scores  of  voluntary  encomiums, 
ore  a  few  things  that  hove  been  said  about  this 
newspaper's  column  on  television: 

“Yew  did  on  excellent  job  in  your  orticle  in  lost 
night's  News  filled,  'Fifteen  Months  Video  Vet  ond 
Clod  of  It'.  .  .  .  I  am  net  in  disogroomont  with  o 
single  stotement  yow  mode.  .  ■  .  Keep  up  the  good 
work  *’ 

— f.  f.  McOonold,  Jr. 
President,  Zenith  Rodie  Cerporotion 

“Everything  that  you  v#  written  so  for  on  TV  mokes 
o  let  of  sente.  .  .  .  Your  articles  do  o  grond  oduco- 
tionol  job." 

David  Cathcort, 
The  Magnavoi  Compony 

“Wo  ore  giving  your  article,  'Whot  Totovision  Moons 
To  You',  o  wide  range  of  publicity  by  sending  e  tear 
page  to  every  roprosontotivo  and  requesting  thot  it  bo 
rood  to  oil  dealers.  Your  story  it  timely  ond  terrific. 
Yew  ore  to  bo  complimented  on  the  brood  thinking 
and  the  future  onelysis  based  on  foctuol  informotion 
through  resoorch  ond  knowledge." 

^Jeseph  F.  Nevy, 
Mgr.  Advertising  A  Soles  Promotion, 
Phiko  Distribntors,  Inc. 

“This  letter  is  written  to  compliment  you  on  the  mony 
oxcollont  consfrwcvivo,  top-notch  jobs  yow  hove  written 
about  television.'' 

—John  (e.  Grimm, 
Vice  Pres.  A  Gen.  Mgr. 
Meyer  Roth  Compony,  Advertising 
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Consumer  Analysis  i 
of  the  Spokane  Market 


Here's  your  guide  to  greater  soles  and  profits  in  one  of  the  West's 
most  productive  markets.  Reliable— helpful— the  1949  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  Spokane  AAarket  will  help  you  sell  more  consumer  goods  to  the 
prosperous  families  of  the  big  Spokane  AAarket. 

Conducted  by  the  AAarket  Research  Division  of  R.  L  Polk  &  Company, 
through  personal  interviews  among  urban  resident  families,  this  study  pro¬ 
vides  voluble  facts  on  the  relative  standing  of  branded  products,  store 
distribution,  family  buying  habits  and  buying  intentions.  Individual  sectiorrs 
cover  foods  and  beverages,  soaps  and  cleaners,  drugs  oftd  toiletries,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  generol  consumer  goods.  The  1949  Consumer  Aiwlysis  will 
enable  you  to  get  a  true  perspective  of  trends  because  the  study  b  com¬ 
parative  and  presents  data  for  1947  and  1948  as  well  as  1949. 


PACIFIC 


Whether  you  ore  now  selling  or  plan  to  sell  in  the  rich  Spokoim 
AAarket— you  need  this  helpful  guide  which  provides  live  consumer  stotbtics 
you  can  use  for  months  to  come.  Address  your  request  to  the  General 
Advertising  Division  so  that  a  copy  may  be  reserved  for  you.  Do  it  now, 
while  the  idea  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 


Combined  Daily 


Reserve  your  copy 
of  the  1949  Spokane 
Market  Consumer 
Analysis  now! 
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apple  grower  in  business ! 

savs  Jonathan  Davis 


In  16  years  Mr.  Davis  has  changed  a  profit-less  orchard  into  a 

prosperous  multi-thousand-dollar  business  in  McIntosh  apples. 

"With  steel  we  mechanixed  and  built  our  business",  Davis  states. 


I"  1933  Jonathan  Davis  bought  over 
200  acres  of  run-down  apple  orchard 
in  Bolton,  Massachusetts.  Erosion  had 
left  deep  gullies.  The  trees  were 
puny,  the  crop  scant.  But  in  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  ^Iassachu- 
setts,  Davis  had  learned  a  lot  alxrut 
apple  growing  (pomology).  He 
figured  he  could  revive  almost  any 
sick  orchard. 

1  lis  first  mo\’e  was  to  start  aetjuiring 


AMMICAN  iron  and  STEEl  INSTITUTE 


modern  tools.  “The  machine  has  taken 
over  the  orchard”,  he  says.  “It  won’t  be 
long  before  it  replaces  the  bee  forcross- 
pollcnization  —  were  experimenting 
with  that  right  now.”  W'ith  his  200 
implements  and  machines,  over  200 
tons  of  steel  in  all,  Davis  has  done 
wonders.  I  lis  production  costs  have 
dropped  and  his  yield  of  500  bushels 
an  acre  is  tops  for  that  section. 

Thus  in  orchards  and  fields  all  over 


America,  steel,  in  the  form  of  modem 
implements,  contributes  to  the  farm¬ 
er's  welfare  and  helps  feed  the  nation. 
It's  a  big  job,  one  of  steel's  manv  big 
jobs,  which  calls  for  a  large,  well- 
managed  industry'  capable  of  volume 
prcxluction  at  a  fair  price.  Among  all 
the  countries,  onlv  America  has  a  steel 
industrv  big  enough  and  efficient 
enough  to  make  p)ssible  a  standard  of 
living  such  as  we  enjoy. 
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The  New  York  Times  Index  is  just  that  — a  complete  morgue  of 
the  year’s  news  — in  one  handy  volume. 

For  37  years,  this  Index  has  been  the  basic  reference  book  of 
newspapermen  —  editors,  reporters,  newspaper  librarians. 

IT’S  COMPLETE -condenses  some  500,000  news  facts;  arranges 
them  conveniently  under  thousands  of  personal,  organization, 
geographic  and  subject  headings. 

IT’S  TIME-SAVING  —  answers  thousands  of  questions  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  files  or  clippings;  gives  publication  dates  so  that  new 
items  can  be  found  easily  in  any  newspaper;  tells  page  and  col¬ 
umn  of  article  in  The  New  York  Times. 

IT’S  AUTHORITATIVE  -  compiled  by  skilled  indexers  for  The  New 
York  Times  own  staff  of  editors,  reporters  and  correspondents. 

You  can  get  this  complete  newspaper  morgue  in  one  compact 
annual  volume  for  $35  (less  than  10c  a  day) ;  in  24  semi-monthk 
issues,  $35 ;  combined  rate,  annual  volume  and  semi-monthly,  $S(. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 
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3  Journalism  Education 
Associations  Join  Forces 


Committee  on  Press  Freedom  and 
Responsibility  to  Be  Established 

By  Dwight  Bentei 

Minneapolis,  IWinn.  —  The  Teachers  of  Journalism  accepted 
•Jiree  national  journalism  edu-  the  reorganization  and  new  con 
cator  groups  have  agreed  to  stitution  at  its  initial  meeting. 

join  forces.  r>t  Debate  Over  Functions 

Meeting  at  the  University  of  ,  ,  ^ 

Minnesota  for  sessions  which  Most  controversy  developed 
radiated  good  will  and  reason-  noj  oyer  the  merger  proposal 
ibleness.  the  teachers  and  ad-  f^t  the  paragraph  constituting 
ninistrators  approved  a  merger  Committee  on  Professional 
proposal  which  will  unite  them  Freedom  and  Responsibility  in 
IS  the  Association  for  Education  Press  and  Radio. 

;n  Journalism.  ,^As  originally  presented  by 

The  Association  of  Accredited  the  AATJ  merger  committee. 
Schools  for  Journalism  and  the  consisting  of  J.  Edward  Gerald 
.American  Society  of  Journalism  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
School  Administrators  will  L‘'®*Fman:  Donald  Burchard, 
maintain  their  identities  as  “co-  Willard  C. 

ordinate  associations”  within  Tucker,  Tennessee,  the  commit- 
•he  main  body.  They  will  con-  tee  s  functions  included  drafting 
tinue  autonomous  in  their  own  standards  ‘‘recommended  for 
affairs.  the  conduct  of  employer-em- 

The  two  groups,  between  Ploye  relationships  in  the  pub- 
*hom  differences  have  flared  tic  information  department  of 
since  the  founding  of  ASJSA  the  mass  communications  me- 
£ve  years  ago,  are  brought  un-  tiia. 

der  the  same  roof  and  presum-  The  committee  was  charged 
ibly  into  more  harmonious  re-  with  responsibility  for  endeav- 
itionship.  oring  “to  bring  about  the  vol- 

Anticipated  heavy  shelling  of  untary_  and  non-governmental 
ae  plan  from  opposition  groups  recognition  and  adoption  of  the 
did  not  develop.  standards.” 

...ponsibimv  s,£''Vb‘T.po°il'''-.S'b'ra; 

TTie  new  constitution  pro-  much  concerned  with  the  rights 
.CM  for  increased  respon.si-  and  duties  of  the  owners  of  the 
aity  of  teacher,  as  against  ad-  mass  communications  in  their 
sinptrator,  in  the  association  s  relationship  to  society  as  with 
conduct  of  journalism  education  the  rights  and  duties  of  profes- 

sional  journalists  in  their  rela- 
It  also  provides  for  direct  tionship  to  their  employers  and 
articipation  of  the  association  clients  or  to  society. 

1  the  conduct  and  activities  of  xhe  teachers  struck  out  these 
>  American  Pr^s.  A  12-man  provisions,  but  emphasized  that 
L^mittee  on  Professional  Free-  their  action  represented  "no 
|"^,^®^®^sibility  in  Press  disagreement  with  the  spirit  of 
wd  Radio  will  be  created  to  statement.”  Rather,  said 

iwestigate  conditions  of  work  Ralph  D.  Casey,  dean  of  the 
^tenure  having  to  do  with  University  of  Minnesota,  “elimi- 
print  the  nation  of  the  provisions  at  this 
^®3r  or  favor  time  is  to  permit  fuller  con- 
^  ^^®  merger  sideration  of  the  problems  in- 

;!mains  to  be  taken  by  two  of  volved  ” 

■Je  groups.  AASJ  approved  the  '  n  u  j 

rticles  of  association  “in  prin-  Purposes  Defaned 

-pie”,  pending  revision  of  its  Provision  for  a  committee  on 
institution  and  the  working  professional  freedom  and  re- 
wt  of  technical  details.  Its  sponsibility  was  an  extension  of 
approval  constituted  a  commit-  stated  purposes  of  the  new  or¬ 
ient  to  enter  the  reorganized  ganization  “to  strive  for  re- 
**wiation.  sponsible  and  effective  mass 

ASJSA  delegates  unanimously  communications  which  make 
>?proved  the  proposals  “in  prin-  possible  a  healthy,  rational  so- 
yle  .  pending  a  mail  vote  of  ciety  based  upon  reason  and 
^  membership.  The  adminis-  order  and  free  of  arbitrary  force 
lators  taking  this  action  repre-  and  fear  as  determinants  of  hu- 
wited  a  majority  of  the  mem-  man  behavior.” 

Other  purposes  are  “to  encour- 
Uie  American  Association  of  age  everywhere  the  highest 
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ideals  of  full,  fair  and  free  re¬ 
porting  of  the  news”  and  “to  aid 
in  public  understanding  of  and 
support  of  the  mass  communica¬ 
tions  industry.” 

Teachers  and  newspapermen 
shared  speaking  assignments  at 
the  three  day  session. 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
and  United  States  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Subcommis- 
sion  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  the  Press  described  “the 
worldwide  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men”  of  which  the  UN  sub¬ 
commission,  he  said,  is  one 
frontier. 

The  Soviet  members,  he  said, 
hope  to  use  it  “to  persuade  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  have  yet  to  take  sides  in 
the  struggle  between  free  and 
authoritarian  principles  to  ac 
cept  the  way  of  servitude.” 

“We  hope  to  persuade  the  un¬ 
decided  that  their  well-being 
will  best  be  served  by  the  free 
competition  of  ideas  and  access 
to  competition  and  diverse 
sources  of  information,”  Mr. 
Binder  said. 

President  James  Lewis  Mor¬ 
rill  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  said  he  is  "alarmed  by  the 
growing  legislative  control  of 
educational  processes.” 

“The  nation’s  newspapers,  al¬ 
though  they  pride  themselves 
on  their  vigilance,  have  not 
been  vociferous  in  attacking 
these  mounting  evidences  of 
thought  control.”  he  said. 

Better  Reader  Surveys  Urged 

Dean  T.  Raymond  McConnell 
of  Minnesota’s  College  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  Literature  and  the  Arts, 
criticized  the  “ordinary  type” 
of  readership  studies  which  “in 
dicate  little  more  than  who 
read  what.” 

He  proposed  more  funda¬ 
mental  types  of  investigations  of 
methods  for  presenting  impof- 
tant  facts  and  meanings  under 
standably  to  the  mass  audience. 

The  task  of  getting  the  reader 
to  read  important  news,  he  said, 
“depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
reader  interests  and  motives,  of 
the  way  international  affairs  ac¬ 
tually  impinge  on  their  lives, 
of  the  meanings  which  words 
convey  in  the  experience  of  the 
various  readers:  of  the  effect  of 
vocabulary  load  on  comprehen¬ 
sion;  of  the  influence  of  various 
compositional  structure  on  un 
derstanding;  of  reader  tolerance 
of  statistical  data  and  of  the 
methods  of  their  effective  pre¬ 
sentation.” 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation,  Har- 


D.  C.  Publishers 
Propose  Pay  Cut 

Washington  —  Substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  existing  pay  scales— 
the  amount  to  be  determined  by 
negotiation — was  suggested  this 
week  by  Washington  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  in  a  message  to 
Columbia  Council.  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Union  spokesmen  said  it  was 
the  first  time  in  more  than  20 
years  that  the  publishers  took 
the  first  step  toward  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  new  wage  agreement. 
Normally,  the  union  makes  its 
proposals  (which  usually  In¬ 
volve  pay  boosts  as  well  as  other 
concessions)  and  the  publishers 
offer  counte  r-  proposals.  The 
ciu-rent  agreement  expires  Nov. 
11.  There  has  been  no  written 
contract  since  1947. 

vard  University;  warned  the 
teachers  that  “there  is  ^nger 
of  too  slavish  a  following  of 
current  techniques  and  patterns 
of  newspaper  writing  and  make¬ 
up.” 

“Journalism,’’  he  said,  “needs 
originality  and  boldness  and 
imagination  in  breaking 
through  some  of  the  dogmas  _  of 
what  news  is  and  how  to  print 
it.  . 

“We  have  no  right  to  twist 
the  mass  of  facts  into  forms 
which  are  exciting  but  mislead¬ 
ing:  to  take  out  of  it  that  por¬ 
tion  that  conforms  to  our  pre¬ 
judices;  to  preserve  the  shock¬ 
ing  or  amusing,  and  leave  out 
the  dreary  but  important  quali¬ 
fications  which  are  necessary  to 
essential  truth.” 

B.  M.  McKelway.  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  discussed  “Moral 
and  Social  Responsibilities  of 
the  Press.”  (See  pages  4  and  5.) 

The  educators  were  guests  at 
a  lawn  party  and  dinner  at  the 
home  of  Herman  H.  Ridder,. 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 
After  a  tour  of  the  Minneapolis^ 
Star  and  Tribune  plant,  they 
were  guests  of  those  newspapers 
at  a  cocktail  party  and  dinner. 

Award  of  Merit 

ASJSA’s  “Award  of  Merit” 
for  journalistic  excellence  was 
presented  by  Perley  I  Reed, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  to 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
represented  by  H.  T.  Meek, 
news  editor. 

J.  Edward  Gerald  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  received  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  research  in 
journalism. 

In  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  William  P.  Steven,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  received  a  special  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  citation  for  the 
APME  readability  studies. 
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In  accepting  your  invitation 
to  appear  here  today  as  Presi 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  I  am  con 
scious  both  of  the  honor  you 
have  paid  the  society  and  of  the 
neighborly  relationships  that 
•have  existed  between  the  ASNE 
and  the  schools  of  journalism 
•for  so  many  years. 

We  labor  in  the  same  vine¬ 
yard,  though  we  work  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  field.  This  kin¬ 
ship  of  interests  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  ASNE  since  its 
•  foundation,  and  one  of  the  so¬ 
ciety's  earliest  undertakings  was 
to  find  some  means  of  helpful 
collaboration  with  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  of  journalism. 

It  .may  be  true  that  good 
newspapermen  are  born,  not 
made.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  we  are  just  beginning  to 
.realize  the  nature  of  the  effort 
that  might  be  made,  and  some 
'day_  will  be  made,  in  starting  to 
make  good  newspapermen  while 
the.v  are  still  in  college.  The 
colleges  are  now  the  chief  source 
of  supply  for  journalists.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  the 
college  graduate  in  newspaper 
work  was  the  rare  exception  to 
w’hat  has  become  the  rule  today. 

Teachers  of  journalism  are 
concerned  with  the  broadest  of 
all  subjects.  Teachers  of  medi¬ 
cine.  of  the  law  or  of  the  min¬ 
istry  occupy  themselves  in  fields 
that  in  comparison  are  narrow, 
for  they  are  the  fields  of  the 
specialist. 


Education  for  Journalism 
Only  Begins  in  the  Schools 

Journalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  with  every¬ 
thing.  If  all  knowledge  is  not 
its  province,  all  men,  the  great 
and  the  small  and  what  they  do, 
are  its  meat.  The  newspaper¬ 
man  himself  may  not  be  a  spe¬ 
cialist.  But  the  good  news¬ 
paperman  makes  all  specialists 
contributors  to  the  thought 
which  he  must  assimilate  and 
formulate  for  his  readers. 

Education  for  journalism,  of 
course  only  begins  in  the 
schools.  It  is  a  continuous  proc¬ 
ess  of  absorption  that  ends  only 
when  the  human  mind  becomes 
impervious  to  impressions  from 
the  outside — a  regrettable  de¬ 
velopment  that  too  frequently 
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manifests  itself  early  in  life. 

The  teachers  shoulder  a  heavy 
responsibility  in  attempting  to 
turn  out  men  equipped  tor  jour¬ 
nalism.  But  you  will  have  gone 
far  toward  success  if  you  are 
able  to  inculcate  in  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  your  students 
a  love  amounting  to  reverence 
for  the  role  of  journalism  in  a 
free  society.  You  can  set  for 
yourselves  no  higher  objective 
than  to  send  into  newspapei 
work  men  who  have  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  obligations  to 
a  free  society  and  the  extent  to 
which  that  freedom  of  society 
depends  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

With  some  participation  and, 
I  hope,  help  from  the  ASNE. 
some  of  you  have  undertaken  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  ac¬ 
crediting  schools  of  journalism 
that  meet  desirable  standards 
in  personnel  and  curricula.  I 
agree  with  the  objectives  of 
such  an  undertaking,  even  if 
they  were  confined  to  weeding 
out  those  schools  which  make 
no  serious  effort  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  and  make  claims  in  that 
direction  based  on  false  preten- 
-ses. 

But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  effort  has  met  obstacles  and 
the  further  we  go  in  attempting 
to  set  up  hard  and  fast  criteria 
in  this  field  of  education  the 
more  complex  it  will  become. 

Journalism  is  not  strictly  a 
profession,  nor  is  it  a  trade.  It 
does  not  perform  a  function 
that  is  readily  defined  and  the 
standards  that  govern  its  prac¬ 
tice  are  not  easily  covered  by 
any  profession  of  faith  or  oath 
to  some  Hippocrates.  Any  for¬ 
mal  attempt  to  fit  its  tenets  into 
a  preconceived  pattern  is  apt 
to  impinge  upon  the  freedom 
that  supports  its  real  usefulness. 


A  Trend  ol  Thought 
In  2  Recent  Inquiries 

I  AM  GOING  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  with  you 
teachers  of  journalism  some  re¬ 
cent  developments  indicative  of 
a  trend  of  thought,  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  in  two  great  Nations 
where  the  idea  of  a  free  press 
has  found  its  chief  expression. 

One  of  these  was  the  report, 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  of 
the  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  of  which  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  served  as 
chairman. 

The  other  was  the  report  of 
the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Press,  pu'olished  early 
this  summer  and  received  with 
approval  just  about  a  month  ago 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
London. 

The  Hutchins  commission  was 
privately  financed  by  the  Time 
Life-Fortune  group.  The  Royal 


of  its  responsibility  to  the  pnb- 
lie  it  cannot  perform  its  fuse-  ae 
tions  adequately;  but  if  it  is  wt  jrostitu 
free  it  cannot  perform  them  at 
all.  Consequently,  the  amoint  aiferio 


of  direct  pressure  u'hich 


Commission  was  set  up  by  a 
vote  in  Commons  in  October  of 
1946. 

The  origin  of  both  inquiries 
is  pretty  much  the  same — a 
growing  disposition,  here  and 
in  Great  Britain,  to  examine  the 
performance  of  the  press  against 
the  background  of  the  complex 
organization  of  the  society  in 
which  it  operates  and  to  criti¬ 
cize  its  shortcomings. 

I  shall  not  make  any  attempt 
at  thorough  analysis  of  these 
two  reports.  But  there  are  a 
few  points  that  invite  some  em¬ 
phasis. 

The  Hutchins  report  expressed 
one  of  its  major  conclusions  in 
this  language — 

Those  who  direct  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  press  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  have  engaged  from  time 
to  time  in  practices  which  the 
society  (in  which  it  operates) 
condemns  and  which,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  it  tcill  inevitably  under¬ 
take  to  regulate  and  control. 

On  July  28th  the  House  of 
Commons  received  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Press.  It  heard  a  tacit  threat 
from  Herbert  Morrison,  Major¬ 
ity  Leader  of  the  House,  that  if 
the  British  press  did  not  volun¬ 
tarily  put  into  effect  the  major 
recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  compulsory  legis 
lation  was  apt  to  follow. 


can  afford  to  put  on  the  press  ranges 
is  very  limited.  Except  in  cer  .'•ntrol 
tain  well  recognized  fields,  re-  >0“*^  ® 
sponsibility  cannot  be  enforced  J*®®-  ° 
by  prohibiting  the  publication  flortcor 
of  one  type  of  material  or  en-  ^ 
joining  the  publication  of  an  ®hip. 
other,  because  regulation  of  this  I* 
kind  in  the  long  run  dams  the 
free  flow  of  information  and  iOverag( 
discussion  and  undermines  the 
independence  without  which  the 
Press  cannot  give  the  sertice 
required  of  it.  .  . 

Thus  we  find  two  independent 
conclusions  to  the  effect  that  “  h' 
reforms  in  the  performance  of 
the  press  will  be  initiated  either 
by  the  press  itself  or  by  Gov-  r 

ernment;  but  that  if  the  Gov  V 

ernment  attempts  to  do  so,  it  J,  i 
will  be  at  the  cost  of  endanger- 
ing  the  thing  that  should  be 
preserved.  f 


Now  what  is  it  that  brings  i.  ,  - 
about  this  preoccupation  wth 


the  faults  of  the  press?  > 

One  is  its  size,  and  the  power  ‘ 

that  accompanies  size.  Another 
is  concentration  of  private  con-  _ 
trol  over  this  power.  Another 


trol  over  this  power.  Another 
is  the  abuse  of  power  or  lack 
of  responsibility  in  its  exercise 
— such  as  inadequacy  and  in-  -  p 
accuracy  in  presenting  a  true  L 
picture  of  the  news  of  the  day: 
excessive  partisanship,  sensa  f  ,  ,i^. 
tionalism  and  use  of  power  for  l  .l, 
purposes  that  some  regard  as  .u 
opposed  to  the  best  interesU  ?j,i  v 
of  society. 


Complete  Agreement 
On  Risks  in  Control 

Here  we  have  the  Hutchins 
Commission  predicting  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation  of  the  press  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  if  the 
press  does  not  itself  initiate  cer¬ 
tain  reforms.  Across  the  sea, 
the  British  House  of  Commons 
majority  in  effect  warns  the 
press  that  if  it  does  not  proceed 
voluntarily  to  accept  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  it  might  improve 
itself  the  Government  will  force 
such  acceptance. 

At  the  same  time,  we  find 
complete  agreement  between 
the  Hutchins  Commission  and 
the  Royal  Commission  as  to  the 
wholly  undesirable  prospect  of 
this  threatened  governmental 
intervention  in  the  conduct  of 
the  press. 

The  Hutchins  report  expressed 
that  thought  in  these  words — 

Government  ownership.  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  or  Government 
action  to  break  up  the  greater 
agencies  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  might  cure  the  ills  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the'  press,  but  only  at 
the  risk  of  killing  the  freedom 
in  the  process  .  .  .  We  look  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  press  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  remedy  the  ills  which 
chiefly  concern  us. 

The  Royal  Commission  put  it 
this  way — 

.  .  .  If  the  press  is  riot  aware 


Neither  An  Indictment 
Nor  a  Whitewash 


The  Royal  Commission  ex 
amined  such  complaints  with  an 

objective  thoroughness  wlicr 

commands  the  respect  of  an,  ^  • 

reader.  It  avoided  the  gmer  u,. 
alizations  which  accounted  to'  .  , 
some  of  the  hostility  amonj  ‘ 


American  newspapers  tovarc  .. 
the  Hutchins  report.  The  Eoya  W 
Commission  received  and  .sftec  On  Pres 
specific  charges  against  the  jHj.  j 
press,  separating  the  false  roff  uj 
the  true.  The  result  was  net  ar  jjj  jjj. 
indictment  of  the  press,  nor'va^  j^y 
it  a  whitewash.  It  was  an  un-  ^ 

derstanding  acknowledgmert  of  pj,g 
certain  inadequacies  which  Kommei 
newspapermen  everywhere  pendent 
should  be  the  first  to  admit  od  the 
It  did  not  find  that  the  free  ntely  cc 
press  in  Britain  was  actuHy  ijency  v 
endangering  itself — or  failinj  ir  port  anni 
responsibility  to  the  public  h  spce  of 
serves — because  of  monopobtic  ^  jq 
control  or  growth  of  newspiper 
chains.  But  it  cautioned  agtins’  ^ 
the  inevitable  dangers.  To  a 

It  did  not  find  that  the  short 
comings  of  the  press  are  due  t 
such  external  influences  as  ad  )  urr 
vertisers.  Government,  or  thf  Accredit 
pressure  of  special  financial  n 
terests.  It  did  find  that  sjmi 
of  the  shortcomings  are  due  t  Amenca 
the  external  pressure  from  read  isQ  g, 
ers  whose  desire  for  eiitertain  ^g^,. 
ment  exceeds  their  thirst  -o 
knowledge.  „ 

It  did  not  agree  with  Heau-  . 
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Minister  Bevan’s  charge  that 
,0  British  press  is  the  "most 
jrostituted  in  the  world."  It 
bund  that  the  British  press  was 
jiferior  to  none  in  the  world." 
It  did  not  find  that  major 
ranges  in  the  ownership  and 
.■Mitrol  of  the  British  press 
lould  solve  the  problems  of  the 
-ess.  or  that  the  cause  of  its 
iortcomings  lies  in  any  par- 
-.cular  form  of  newspaper  own 
■ship. 

It  did  find  shortcomings  in 
•ie  form  of  inadequacy  of  news 
average,  sensationalism,  in  ac- 
aracy  and.  in  some  cases,  cheap 
atering  to  low  taste. 

There  is  substantial  agreement 
stween  the  Hutchins  Commis- 
lon  and  the  Royal  Commission 
i  the  underlying  causes  of 
ach  shortcomings.  But  I  find 
•jem  nowhere  better  expre.'sed 
■lan  in  this  passage  from  the 
•loyal  Commission  report — 

The  Press  is  part  of  our  po¬ 
etical  machinery,  which  is  es- 
mtially  partisan,  and  it  is  a 
vghly  competitive  industry,  the 
principle  of  whose  being  is  to 
laintain  high  circulations.  The 
icreasing  complexity  of  public 
■.fairs  and  the  growth  of  the 
•eading  public  have  created  a 
wed  for  public  instruction  on 
ai  entirely  new  scale,  without 
producing  as  yet  either  the  cor- 
■tsponding  demand  or  the  cor- 
■tsponding  supply.  The  failure 
of  the  Press  to  keep  faith  with 
tie  requirements  of  society  is 
atributable  largely  to  the  plain 
fact  that  an  industry  that  lives 
if  the  sale  of  its  products  must 
give  the  public  what  the  public 
rill  buy.  A  newspaper  cannot. 
dere/ore,  raise  its  standard  far 
•bore  that  of  its  public  and  may 
aticipate  profit  from  lowering 
q  standard  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
intage  over  a  competitor.  This 
mdency  is  not  always  resisted 
a  firmly  as  the  public  interest 
■squires.  The  Press  does  not  do 
ill  it  might  to  encourage  its 
piblic  to  accept  or  demand  ma- 
tiriol  of  a  higher  quality. 

!Are  Not  Far  Apart 
On  Prescribing  Remedies 
The  Hutchins  Commission 
ad  the  Royal  Commission  are 
»t  far  apart  in  the  remedies 
aey  propose  for  what  it  is  that 
ids  the  press. 

The  Hutchins  Commission 
trcommended  an  agency,  inde- 
wident  both  of  Government 
od  the  press,  financed  by  pri- 
utely  contributed  funds.  This 
gency  would  appraise  and  re- 
prt  annually  upon  the  perform- 
Me  of  the  press.  At  the  end 
I  10  years,  an  audit  of  its 


*  To  a  joint  session  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers 
vf  loumalism.  Association  of 
Accredited  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  and 
American  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Administrators, 
meeting  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Alt  addre-is* 

By  B.  M.  McKELWAY 

Editor  oi  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  and 
President  oi  the 
American  Societ'y  of 
Newspaper  Editors, 
at  Minneapolis, 
on  Aug.  31 

achievements  would  determine 
anew  the  form  best  suited  to  its 
purpose. 

The  Royal  Commission  pro- 
po3e.s  a  General  Council  of  the 
Press,  composed  of  25  members. 
The  Chairman,  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  would  serve 
as  one  of  four  lay  members,  not 
connected  with  the  press. 

Four  newspaper  editors,  eight 
other  journalists  and  eight  pro 
p  r  i  e  t  o  r  s  representing  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals  and  press 
services  would  complete  the 
commission.  The  only  dissents 
from  the  Royal  Commission 
recommendation,  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  based  on  objections 
to  any  lay  representation  in  the 
proposed  Council.  But  the  Hut¬ 
chins  Commission  evidently  pre¬ 
ferred  all  lay  membership, 
wholly  independent  of  the  press. 

The  two  remedies  proposed, 
with  differences  in  detail,  are 
essentially  the  same.  They 
spring  from  the  same  pattern 
of  thought.  They  pay  appropri¬ 
ate  tribute  to  the  principle  of 
a  free  press.  They  properly 
acknowledge  the  destruction  of 
this  freedom  that  would  accom¬ 
pany  Government  control.  But 
they  think  something  must  be 
done  about  what  the  critics  call 
abuses  and  irresponsibilities  ac¬ 
companying  freedom  of  the 
press.  And  the  remedy  is  a  sort 
of  omniscient  agency  as  general 
overseer  of  the  press,  exercis¬ 
ing  the  incompatible  functions 
of  a  trustee  of  press  freedom;  a 
referee,  with  power  to  decide 
between  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  in  press  performance; 
an  evangelist,  expounding  the 
advantages  of  virtue;  and  a 
policeman,  with  a  club. 

We  find  the  same  thought  re¬ 
flected  in  Holland,  where  legis¬ 
lation  was  proposed  earlier  this 
year  supported,  surprisingly 
enough,  by  some  publishers  of 
newspapers.  Its  purpose  was  to 
de-fine  by  statute  the  term 
•  Journalist",  to  outline,  by  stat¬ 
ute.  the  responsibilities  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  to  create,  by  statute, 
a  Newspaper  Court  to  pass 
upon  the  performance  of  the 
press. 

In  France  this  year  some 
French  journalists  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  call¬ 
ing  upon  Government  to  define 
an  acceptable  Code  of  journ¬ 
alistic  ethics. 

The  legislation  in  Holland  has 
been  withdrawn,  after  its  im¬ 
plications  were  more  carefully 
considered.  I  do  not  know  that 
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the  French  journalists  are  press 
ing  their  proposal  in  the  light 
of  the  criticism  it  provoked. 

Di'imal  End  Foreseen 
If  Hutchins  Plan  Is  Tried 

But  at  the  bottom  of  all 
such  proposals  is  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  certain  practices  and 
the  expression  of  certain  opin¬ 
ions  with  which  others  do  not 
agree.  In  France  and  Holland 
there  was  evident  a  fear  of 
Communism.  In  Britain  the 
criticism  of  the  press  and  the 
resulting  Governmental  inquiry 
came  from  a  wing  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Government  and  its 
press,  directed  at  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  opposition.  Capital¬ 
istic  press.  In  this  country,  for¬ 
mal  criticism  stemmed  chiefly 
from  academic  sources,  whose 
reluctance  to  accept  Govern 
mental  intervention  as  the  an¬ 
swer  is  happily  supported  by 
the  Constitution’s  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  do  not  say  that  something 
of  the  sort  may  not  be  tried,  in 
this  country  or  in  Great  Britain. 

But  if  it  is  tried  in  this  coun¬ 
try  along  the  lines  of  the  Hut¬ 
chins  Commission  proposal,  I 
predict  for  it  a  dismal  end — be 
fore  the  end  of  the  10-year 
period  suggested  for  experi¬ 
mentation.  Whose  money  will 
pay  for  it?  Mr.  Rockefeller's,  or 
Mr.  Mellon's,  or  Mr.  DuPont’s? 
The  CIO,  the  AFL,  or  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America?  Mr. 
Henry  Luce's  or  Mr.  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace’s?  What  will  be  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  motives?  Who  are 
the  paragons  to  be  chosen  for 
its  administration,  and  where 
will  they  be  found?  And  what 
newspapers  would  surrender 
their  independent  judgment  in 
deference  to  the  judgment  of 
such  a  body? 

Newspapermen  are  not  seri 
ously  concerned  about  that  pro 
posal. 

They  should  find  more  reason 
for  concern  in  the  co.mparable 
proposal  by  the  Royal  Com.mis- 
sion  in  Britain.  This  proposal 
emerges  from  the  atmosphere 
of  socialism  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  people  seem  to  have 
accepted  the  theory  that  the 
solution  of  most  pro’olems — in 
mining  coal,  operating  public 
utilities,  making  steel  or  healing 


the  sick — is  the  proper  function 
of  an  all-po-Aerful  government. 
If  a  voluntary  council  of  news¬ 
papermen.  set  up  with  a  gun 
aimed  at  its  head  by  govern 
ment.  failed  to  bring  the  press 
to  that  standard  of  pierfection 
that  its  critics  demand — and  of 
course  it  would  fail — what  could 
be  more  inevitable  than  that 
Government  would  assume' con¬ 
trol  of  the  council  and  make  of 
it  another  one  of  its  bureaus? 

Implicit  in  the  proposals  of 
both  the  Hutchins  and  the  Royal 
Commission  reports,  no  matter 
how  clothed  they  may  be  in  the 
fetching  language  of  the  bene¬ 
ficent  reformer,  is  the  idea  of  a 
policeman.  And  the  policeman 
idea  is  a  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  for  freedom  of  the 
press  means  freedom  for  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  its 
practitioners;  freedom  for  "the 
thought  we  hate”  as  well  as  the 
thought  we  approve.  Once  the 
private  policeman  idea  becomes 
recognized  and  accepted  as  a 
cure  for  the  ailments  of  the 
press,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  evolutionary  processes 
put  the  private  policeman  on 
the  public  payroll. 

Policeman  Approach 
In  ASNE  27  Years  Ago 

And  now  I  want  to  leave  this 
study  of  current  history  and  go 
back  to  some  ancient  history — 
ancient,  that  is,  in  the  27-year 
life  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  ASNE  became  preoccu¬ 
pied  at  one  time  with  the  po¬ 
liceman  approach  to  purify  the 
press.  Its  organization  was  in 
answer  to  a  growing  demand  by 
editors  of  the  country  for  a 
forum,  in  which  to  discuss  them¬ 
selves.  and  a  conviction  that 
some  of  the  decent  and  desir¬ 
able  standards  adhered  to  by 
most  self-respecting  newspaper¬ 
men  should  be  put  down  on 
paper  and  adopted  as  a  code  of 
ethics. 

Once  a  code  is  adopted,  there 
is  the  tempting  impulse  to  en¬ 
force  it.  And  early  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers  were  prepared  to  enforce 
their  code  by  an  article  of  their 
constitution  which  made  a  trial 
court  out  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  with  authority  to  •'examine 
into  and  take  action  upon 
charges  of  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct  or  willful  violation  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.”  A  Committee  on  Ethical 
Standards  was  created  to  re¬ 
port  annually  to  the  members 
and  Board  of  Directors  on  the 
ups  and  downs  of  ethics  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  sheep  from  the  goats 
among  the  brethren. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the 
society,  held  in  1924  in  Atlantic 
City,  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ethical  Standards  was 
plainly  troubled.  For  he  had 
been  presented  with  an  immed¬ 
iate  case  to  test  the  society’s 
power  to  enforce  its  ethical 
concepts.  » 

Two  editor-publishers,  one  a 
member  and  another  a  prospec¬ 
tive  member  of  the  society,  had 
[Continued  on  page  40) 
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Doctors  Face  Press: 
PR-Prescribed  Remedy 


By  Doris  Willens 

The  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  conducted  the  second 
of  its  series  of  press  confer¬ 
ences  this  week,  serving  up  to 
New  York  reporters: 

( 1 )  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  (drinks,  vichyssoisse, 

•  rare  roast  beef,  peach  sundaes — 
total  cost  about  $450). 

(2)  Four  AMA  policy-making 
doctors  to  answer,  on  the  rec¬ 
ord,  any  and  all  questions  on 
the  association's  opposition  to 
compulsory  health  insurance. 

(3)  As  an  added  attraction,  a 
former  British  physician  who 
described  the  “degradation”  of 
working  under  Britain’s  social¬ 
ized  medicine  program. 

Former  Editor  in  Charge 

In  charge  of  arrangements  was 
David  Brown,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  editor-in-chief  of 
Liberty  magazine,  and  who  is 
now  editorial  director  of  the  na¬ 
tional  education  campaign  of 
AMA.  He  was  once  an  editor  of 
Street  and  Smith  publications, 
aiKl  worked  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Brown,  explaining  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  behind  the  current  series  of 
AMA  press  conferences,  admit- 
t^  there  are  “great  calculated 
risks  in  bringing  doctors,  many 
of  whom  never  met  the  press 
before,  to  what  is  at  best  a  skep¬ 
tical  gathering.” 

“The  danger  always  exists  that 
an  ill-considered  remark  might 
become  front  page  news.  But 
we  were  so  confident  that  the 
doctors  would  be  able  to  tell 
their  story  that  we  were  wi  ling 
to  take  that  chance,”  he  said. 

The  AMA  pre.ss  conferences 
mark  one  of  the  first  times.  Mr. 
Brown  said,  that  an  association 
has  dared  to  make  .spontaneous 
statements  of  policy  to  the  press 
in  on-the-record  sessions. 

Thus  far,  at  least,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  unhappy  with 
the  results. 

Compares  Two  Sessions 

At  the  first  press  conference, 
in  Washington,  D.  C..  there  was 
more  surface  tension  than  at 
the  second,  Mr.  Brown  related 

“It  was  far  more  electric. 
There  were  many  more  political 
writers  present  who  were  de¬ 
termined  to  get  a  story.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  freely  a.sked  and 
sometimes  disposed  of  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two.  Many  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposition  press 
were  present.  'ITie  discussion 
was  more  spirited. 

“In  New  York,  there  was 
more  belqw-the-surface  tension. 
The  questions  for  the  most  part 
were  broader.  They  were  in 
terms  of  concepts  rather  than 
specific  legislation.  They  were 
basically  sociological  and  sci¬ 
entific,”  said  Mr.  Brown. 

That  was  because  there  were 
many  more  scientific  reporters 
present  than  political  reporters, 
but  Mr.  Brown  insisted  it  hadn’t 
been  planned  that  way. 


"We  sent  the  invitations  to 
the  editors-in-chief  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations, 
except  in  a  few  cases  of  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators.  We  left  it  up  to  the 
editors  to  send  who  they 
wished."  he  said. 

Round-Table  Discussion 

Luncheon  and  questioning 
took  place  at  a  long,  oval  table, 
with  the  35  members  of  the 
press  facing  the  AMA  repre¬ 
sentatives.  (Press  invitations 
are  held  to  35  to  preserve  an 
informal,  conference  •  type  at¬ 
mosphere.  ) 

Questions  were,  on  the  whole, 
searching,  mildly  antagonistic 
or  frankly  “baiting.”  Only  one 
or  two  could  be  termed  “set¬ 
ups,”  but  they  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  planned,  coming 
rather  from  a  member  of  a 
“friendly"  newspaper  group. 

Examples  of  the  questions 
asked,  and  their  answers,  in¬ 
cluded: 

Q.  Are  there  enough  trained 
physicians  and  hospital  facili¬ 
ties  to  handle  the  e.rpanded  de¬ 
mand  for  medical  services  which 
would  be  created  if  Congress 
passed  the  compulsory  health 
insurance  bill  as  it  is  written? 

A.  No.  it  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  impossible, 
does  this  indicate  a  lack  of 
trained  medical  men  in  the 
country? 

A.  No.  But  doctors  would  be 
swamped  by  people  with  trivial 
complaints.  Actually,  there  is 
one  physician  to  every  740  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States,  the 
highest  proportion  outside  of 
Israel.  What  is  needed,  how¬ 
ever.  is  better  distribution  of 
doctors. 

Q.  Just  how  adequate  is  medi¬ 
cal  aid  throughout  the  country? 

A.  The  bast  answer  is  the 
medical  record  of  the  U.  S.  No 
one  in  this  country  need  actual 
ly  suffer  for  lack  of  medical 
service  if  they  want  it. 

Personal  Problem 

Q.  I’ve  never  been  in  any 
voluntary  medical  plan.  My  age 
is  69.  What  can  I  get  besides 
national  insurance? 

A,  That’s  one  of  the  failings 
of  the  voluntary  insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  A  way  must  be  found 
to  help  those  past  65,  who  are 
not  covered  in  most  of  the  vol 
untary  schemes,  although  some 
are  now  extended  to  cover  per¬ 
sons  who  were  in  the  programs 
before  they  reached  65. 

Q.  (Same  reporter)  There  are 
9,000.000  of  us  over  65  and  you 
haven't  said  anything  yet  to  get 
our  vote. 

A.  Compulsory  health  insur¬ 
ance  hasn't  the  answer  either. 

Q.  Some  very  loose  statements 
are  being  made  here  about  the 
large  number  of  people  who 
don't  want  complete  medical 
coverage.  How  about  some 
figures  on  how  many  can't 
afford  it  under  the  voluntary 
scheme? 


A.  We  haven’t  those  figures 

Q.  How  many  doctors  paid 
the  $25  assessment  (levied  on 
AMA  members  for  a  fund  to 
fight  compulsory  insurance)? 
What  proportion  of  that  money 
is  being  spent  in  attacking  the 
compulsory  plan  and  what  pro¬ 
portion  on  the  constructive  part 
of  your  program? 

A.  60%  of  the  total  member¬ 
ship  collections  are  in  our  offi 
ces.  Roughly  50%  of  all  the 
money  collected  will  be  expen¬ 
ded  to  promote  voluntary  insur 
ance,  the  other  50%  to  fight 
compulsory  insurance. 

Figures  Challenged 

Figures  used  by  AMA  officials 
on  the  number  of  doctors  in  the 
country  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  presently  covered  by  vol¬ 
untary  programs  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  reporters,  one  of 
whom  insisted  that  every  time 
an  AMA  official  speaks,  the  fig¬ 
ures  mushroom.  An  AMA 
spokesman  insisted  the  figures 
actually  are  mushrooming,  prov¬ 
ing  the  AMA  contention  that 
compulsory  insurance  is  unnec¬ 
essary. 

Later,  Mr.  Brown  told  E  &  P 
that  the  AMA  officials  go  into 
a  huddle  the  night  before  each 
press  conference  and  try  to  an¬ 
ticipate  what  questions  will  be 
asked  “so  we  will  have  decent 
answers.”  These  sessions,  he 
added,  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  a  “rehearsal,”  but  to  insure 
correct  answers  on  “statistics, 
facts  and  background.” 

“You  can  compare  it  to  brush- 
up  sessions  for  recitations  at 
school.  It’s  our  homework,”  Mr. 
Brown  said. 

The  group  also  holds  post¬ 
mortems  ("although  that’s  an 
unfortunate  term”)  after  each 
conference  to  determine  what, 
if  anything,  went  wrong  and 
how  better  answers  can  be  made 
at  the  next  conference.  “Boy, 
you  sure  pulled  a  boner,”  or 
“Couldn't  you  think  of  a  better 
answer  than  that?”  are  not 
unusual  comments  at  the  post- 
mortenas. 

They  Never  Know 

Despite  the  “anticipating”  ses 
sions  the  eve  of  the  conference, 
the  AMA  representatives  actu 
ally  have  no  idea  what  kind  of 
questions  will  be  asked  and 
what  kind  of  news  their  confer¬ 
ence  will  make.  The  toughest 
questions  they  anticipated  be¬ 
fore  the  Washington  conference 
were  never  asked,  Mr.  Brown 
said. 

But  every  single  question  is 
answered,  for  AMA  has  decided 
that  an  imperfect  answer  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  answer  at  all. 

“The  psychology  is  to  remove 
the  impression  that  AMA  lives 
in  an  ivory  tower  aloof  from 
questions  troubling  the  average 
man.  We  wanted  to  show  that 
organized  medicine  is  not  some¬ 
thing  presided  over  by  people 
with  horns,  and  we  wanted  to 
get  on  bettter  terms  with  the 
press,”  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out. 

Or  as  Dr.,  Ernest  E.  Irons, 
president  of  the  AMA,  put  it: 

“The  ethical  medical  men  of 
this  nation  have  not  in  the  past 
devoted  themselves  to  public 
relations,  nor,  unfortunately,  to 
press  relations.  .  .  .  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  a  conservative 
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AMA  in  Headlines 

The  AMA  Press  Conferenc* 
made  these  headlines  in  New 
York  City  newspapers: 

Compass— “AMA  Issues  An¬ 
ti-Insurance  Program." 

Herald  Tribune — "Health  Bill 
Foes  Insist  Voluntary  Plan  Ii 
Gaining." 

Post  Home  News  —  "AMi 
Stumping  Troupe  Finds  Itget 
Stumped  in  War  on  Healft 
Plan." 

Times  —  “Doctors  Explain 
Health  Plan  Fight." 

World-Telegram  —  "Truman 
Health  Plan  Socialistic  for  16 
Reasons,  AMA  Contends." 


policy  is  untenable  in  light  of 
the  attacks  being  made  today 
on  the  U.  S.  medical  system 
Stories  Vary 

As  for  the  stories  that  came 
out  of  the  New  York  press  con¬ 
ference,  they  ranged  from  a 
listing  of  medical  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  disclosed  by  the  AMA  rep¬ 
resentatives  (Herald  Tribune), 
to  a  semi-analysis  of  the  con¬ 
ference  itself  ( Daily  News). 

The  Daily  News  story  said: 

“The  original  opposition  which 
the  AMA  gave  in  years  past  to 
voluntary  health  plans,  such  as 
the  Blue  Cross,  resulted  in  their 
present  flourishing  success,  top 
AMA  officials  yesterday  told  a 
group  of  newspaper,  magazine 
and  radio  writers. 

“This  was  only  one  of  many 
surprising  and  paradoxical 
statements  made  in  the  three 
and-a-half  hour  meeting.  The 
meeting  itself,  at  which  the  of 
ficials  agreed  to  answer  on  the 
record  every  question,  no  mat 
ter  how  hostile,  was  one  of  the 
most  surprising  events  in  the 
long  history  of  the  AMA.  .  . 

“A  good  many  questions  were 
asked  about  just  how  good  vas 
the  medical  care  the  avenge 
American  could  afford  to  fiuy 
either  from  his  doctor  or  a 
health  plan.  The  replies  were 
r.ot  very  satisfactory.” 

Also  Present  Were  .  .  . 

The  former  British  doctor 
who  was  the  added  attraction 
at  the  conference  was  Dr.  Ralph 
Gampell.  now  interning  at  a 
San  Francisco  hospital.  He  was 
brought  to  New  York  and 
Wa  -hinf»tnn  at  ♦he  exnense  of 
AM.A,  “because  his  opinions  co¬ 
incide  with  ours,"  Brown  said. 

Be-^ides  the  top  AMA  officials, 
reporters  were  free  to  question 
Clem  Whitaker  and  Leone  Bax¬ 
ter.  directors  of  the  AMA  na¬ 
tional  education  campaign,  and 
Fox  Case.  AtTA’s  Washingwn 
lobbyist,  a  $12,000  a-year  nan 
who  is  registered  as  a  lobbprt 
but  who  is  referred  to  by  AW 
as  “our  Washington  correspaid- 
ent.” 

Future  conferences  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Chicago,  New  Orleiw 
and  Boston.  Mr.  Brown  made 
clear  that  the  series  is  nota 
"travelling  circus.”  Local  dK^ 
tors  will  be  the  target  in  w 
coming  sessions,  so  that  repcffi 
ers  can  tackle  local  medKai 
problems. 

IS  HER  for  September  3,  lW9j 
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1  Departmental  Makeup 
""  Easier  on  A.  M.  Daily 
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By  Herbert  M.  Davidson 
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Daytona  Beach,  FIh.  Xhe 
Mdcoti  (Ga-)  News  is  to  be  con- 
(TTatulated  on  its  experimental 
Lit  in  trying  out  the  depart- 
^talization  of  news.  (E&P. 
C  27,  page  8.)  But  a  one- 
day  trial  is  only  dabbling  one’s 
toes  in  the  pool. 

We  say.  Come  on  in,  the 


water’s  fine.  , 

We  took  the  plunge  on  Oct.  1, 
1916  when  we  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Morning  Journal,  which  had 
been  shelved  by  the  consolidat¬ 
ed  papers  here  after  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Florida  boom. 

We  had  been  dummying  up 
pages  for  weeks,  and  we  were 
abit  chagrined  when  the  Palm 
Bench  Post-Times  beat  us  to  the 
punch  a  few  days  before  our 
scheduled  date  with  a  depart¬ 
mentalized  format,  and  thus 
scor^  a  "first."  The  Palm 
B«ch  combination  made  its  ex¬ 
periment  with  its  afternoon 
newspaper.  Its  departmentali- 
ation  was  not  nearly  so  com¬ 
plete  as  ours.  It  subsequently 
abandoned  the  style. 

Later  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Tines-Dispatch  tried  out  de¬ 
partmentalization  of  a  sort.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  was  PM. 


The  Only  Survivors' 

I  rather  think  we  are  the 
only  survivors,  but  we’re 
mighty  healthy  ones,  thank  you. 
Morning  circulation  in  1940, 
after  the  Morning  Journal  had 
become  firmly  re  -  established, 
wis  6.667.  Last  Saturday  morn- 
in?,  with  the  wind  blowing  .50 
nles  an  hour  and  the  rain 
coning  down  in  sheets,  we  sold 
11.768  copies.  Despite  newsprint 
restrictions  which  have  prevent¬ 
ed  us  from  doing  much  ex¬ 
panding  geographically,  the 
morning  edition  is  now  within 
l.WO  copies  of  catching  up  with 
ill  sturdy  afternoon  sister,  the 
Eming  News. 

We  started  out  by  aping 
tankly  the  style  of  Time  maga- 
ae.  All  heads  except  a  few 
toppers  were  14-point,  and  most 
departments  ran  over  to  inside 
pages.  There  were  several 
■Ceamers  of  varying  sizes  with 
see-lines”  referring  to  various 
departments. 


Ibis  style  has  been  modified 
Tlhout  sacrifice  of  fundamen- 
Sls  under  the  able  direction  of 
Jinaging  Mitor  Joe  Grotegut. 
le  now  utilize  a  complete  Bo- 
mi  series,  from  72  to  14.  There 
more  multiple  column 
Jtads.  HLs  basic  technique  is 
^e  24  point  (or  up )  on  the 
:#d  story  of  a  department,  fol- 
by  a  three-line  18,  fol- 
fu  .  two-line 

w,  followed  by  three,  two- 
™  on^l^ne  14s. 


Headers  Like  It 
Jhe  readers  like  it.  For  tl 
wt  SIX  months  we  he 
gradually  diminlshin 
circulation  and  adve 
“«ng  departments  gave  us  qui 

-ditor  s  publisher 


a  battle.  But  for  some  years 
now  we  have  had  nothing  but 
compliments  and  nobody  around 
the  plant  would  think  of  sug¬ 
gesting  a  basic  change. 

"Your  paper  is  so  easy  to 
read,”  subscriber  after  subscri'o- 
er  tells  us.  And  our  style  is 
recognized  in  the  circulation 
department  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  bulky  heterogeneity 
of  metropolitan  competitors. 
( Of  course,  excellent  local  cov¬ 
erage  helps. ) 

Let  me  admit  right  here  that 
the  departmentalized  formula 
may  be  easier  to  do  on  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  where  the  wire  news 
is  laid  down  diminuendo,  than 
on  an  afternoon  paper  where 
the  development  is  crescendo. 
It  may  be  ideal  for  a  paper  our 
size  and  involve  too  great  an 
editorial  outlay  for  a  newspa¬ 
per,  which  has,  say  a  basic  24- 
page  average  instead  of  a  basic 
12.  I  couldn’t  be  sure  unless  I 
tried. 

In  any  case,  success  depends 
dn  the  working  out  of  new  edi¬ 
torial  and  composing  rooom 
techniques. 

Possibly  the  first  requirement 
is  a  double  bank  table  in  the 
composing  room  —  two  banks, 
back  to  back.  This  enables  the 
bank  boy  to  make  corrections 
on  one  table  and  shove  the  fin¬ 
ished  galleys  across  to  the  other 
table,  a  galley  (or  more)  to  a 
department.  As  the  number  of 
items  in  each  department  is  list¬ 
ed  on  the  page  dummies  by  the 
editor,  the  makeup  man  can 
see  at  a  glance  when  any  de¬ 
partment  is  ready  to  be  put  in 
the  forms. 

Passion  for  System 

The  second  requirement  is  a 
news  editor  with  a  passion  for 
system  added  to  a  keen  ability 
to  assay  news  not  only  as  its 
emphasis  value  but  also  as  to 
where  it  belongs  in  the  depart¬ 
mentalized  layout.  He  has  to 
have  the  art  of  an  editor  and 
the  science  of  a  bookkeeper. 
Yet  his  job  isn’t  really  hard 
once  he  gets  used  to  it. 

The  news  editor — who  in  our 
case  is  also  the  wire  editor — 
counts  the  length  of  every  piece 
of  copy  he  sends  out.  By  re¬ 
quiring  writers  to  space  their 
typewriter  margins  60  units 
apart  this  counts  five  lines  to 
an  inch  in  seven  point  type, 
and  it  is  best  to  count  double 
for  10  point  leads.  The  same 
count  goes  for  wire  copy. 

The  news  editor  adds  up  the 
number  of  inches  available  for 
news  matter  on  the  dummies. 
The  sports  editor  does  the  same 
for  his  pages  and  the  society 
editor  for  her  page — and  both 
are  departmentalized  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  paper.  As  they 
send  out  copy  they  subtract 
the  length  of  the  copy  from 
their  grand  totals.  Also  they 
keep  a  list  of  departments  and 
the  length  of  each  item  in  it. 

For  example,  at  about  9 
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o’clock  when  the  news  editor 
knows  there  is  little  likelihood 
there  will  be  more  state  news, 
he  may  find  he  has  on  his 
schedule  something  like  this: 
Florida:  9,2,4,6,11,  meaning  he 
has  32  inches  of  state  news.  He 
finds  that  this  pretty  well  fills 
the  space  available  on  page  7. 
So  he  makes  page  7  the  state 
page,  and  fills  in  on  the  dummy 
“Florida,  5  items,"  indicating 
which  he  wants  for  lead,  etc. 

Later,  a  big  state  story  may 
break.  This  goes,  also  with  a 
Florida  head,  on  page  one. 
Dropped  into  it  is  a  barred  off 
italics  line,  (“More  Florida  on 
page  7”).  In  cases  where  a 
story  runs  over  to  an  inside 
page  there  is  still  another  style. 

'Naturals'  for  Inside 

It  isn’t  nearly  as  hard  to  get 
early  pages  down  as  you  might 
think.  There  are  certain  de¬ 
partments  which  are  naturals 
for  inside  use,  such  as  Science, 
Medicine,  Religion,  Art,  Births, 
and  usually  Crime.  ( We  try  to 
keep  wire  crime  news  off  page 
one,  and  those  who  object  to  it 
can,  in  a  departmentalized 
newsfwper,  take  it  or  leave  it. ) 

Basically,  we  try  to  give  rep¬ 
resentation  on  page  one  to 
World,  Nation,  Local,  Volusia 
(county)  and  sometimes  Flor¬ 
ida  (state).  Odds  and  ends  we 
rewrite  into  a  department  called 
“Bits  O’  News”  (all  one  item 
interspersed  with  star  dashes). 
But  we  also  carry  inside  mis¬ 
cellany  and  sideshow,  for  flexi¬ 
bility.  Also  for  flexibility  and 
to  provide  shorts,  we  permit 
the  use  of  such  departments  as 
Trials,  Labor.  Veterans.  Armed 
Forces,  Far  East,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  etc.  This  is  fudging,  we 
know,  as  these  items  might 
more  properly  be  classified  as 
Nation  or  World,  but  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  sacrificed  to 
expediency.  So  far,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  perfectionist  has  raised  a 
question 

I  have  mentioned  the  diminu¬ 
endo  habits  of  the  a.  m.  wire 
report.  This  is  not  true  of  local 
news,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
reports  on  night  meetings.  Com¬ 
position  time  the  last  hour  is 
largely  devoted  to  local  news. 
To  take  care  of  uncertainties  in 
this  field  one  inside  page  is 
kept  as  “jump  page”  It  also 
provides  for  general  news  de¬ 
partments  which  get  out  of 
hand.  And  optional  cuts  make 
great  justifiers. 

Yessir,  it  can  be  done.  Wish 
you  could  drop  in  on  us  some 
Thur.sday  night  and  see  us  get 
to  press — on  time — with  a  20- 
to  24-page  grocery  edition  all 
departmentalized. 


5  Pages  on  Hats 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Labor  Day  edition  will 
contain  five  pages  devoted  to 
news  and  advertising  of  wo 
men’s  fall  hats.  The  special  sec¬ 
tion  includes  7,500  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

■ 

Two-Pound  Edition 

Kilgore,  Tex. — A  two-pound 
edition  of  the  Kilgore  News 
Herald  on  Sunday,  Aug.  28, 
marked  the  19th  Oil  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Kilgore.  It  contained 
128  pages  in  16  sections. 


Many  Protest 
To  Syndicate 
On  Shmoo  Tieup 

United  Features  Syndicate  has 
received  “quite  a  number  of 
letters  from  publishers  protest¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  “Li’l  Abner" 
comic  strip  in  connection  with 
a  commercial  contest. 

“A  flurry  of  letters"  came  in 
shortly  after  a  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Shmoo-naming  contest  was 
heralded  by  newspaper  ads,  ac 
cording  to  Laurence  Rutman. 
general  manager  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

Mr.  Rutman  made  this  disclo¬ 
sure  when  questioned  about  a 
letter  which  Managing  Editor 
T.  R.  Waring  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C. )  News  and  Courier 
wrote.  Mr.  Waring  declined  to 
use  some  syndicate  promotion 
material  on  the  ground  that  the 
Shmoo  has  become  a  "soap 
.salesman.” 

'Soap  Salesman' 

"The  Shmoo’s  value  as  a 
news  feature  to  us  has  dete¬ 
riorated  since  he  became  a  soap 
salesman,”  Mr.  Waring  wrote. 
"We  do  not  believe  our  readers 
can  differentiate  between  the 
comic  Shmoo,  for  which  we  pay 
in  the  A1  Capp  comic  strip,  and 
the  Shmoo  that  is  selling  soap. 
Therefore  we  are  in  the  em¬ 
barrassing  position  of  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  promote  our  news  fea¬ 
ture  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  giving  free  advertising  to 
.soap." 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  con¬ 
test  offered  $50,000  in  prizes  for 
the  naming  of  a  "pee-culiar  li’l 
Shmoo.”  with  the  name  to  use 
only  in  the  letters  in  “Duz,” 
•‘Dreft’’  and  “Ivory  Snow.”  The 
contest  w'as  announced  by  a 
cartoon  -  type  newspaper  ad, 
drawn  by  A1  Capp.  and  saying 
there  might  be  some  shmoo- 
naming  hints  in  the  regular 
comic  strip. 

Hints  Barred  in  Strip 

Mr.  Rutman  said  the  syndi¬ 
cate  had  not  permitted  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  such  hints  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  feature.  He  also  stressed 
that  the  syndicate  itself  had  not 
participated  in  the  contest  in 
any  way.  Mr.  Rutman  said  that 
the  arrangement  was  strictly 
between  Procter  &  Gamble  and 
Capp  Enterprises,  acting  as 
agent  for  A1  Capp.  The  syndi¬ 
cate.  he  said,  got  "not  one 
penny."  "I  want  to  stress  that,” 
he  added. 

The  protesting  letters  received 
in  general  decried  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  an  editorial  fea¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Rutman  said. 

Procter  &  Gamble  contest  ad¬ 
vertising  ( one  insertion )  went 
to  816  papers,  including  all 
those  that  carry  the  "Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner’’  strip,  with  one  exception, 
and  340  additional  papers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Ittmann,  di¬ 
rector  of  media  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  (The  exception  was  a 
Honolulu  paper  where  a  ship¬ 
ping  strike  affected  P  &  G  sup¬ 
plies,  he  said.) 

Only  one  paper  on  the  sched¬ 
ule,  the  Milwaukee  (WLs.) 
Journal,  failed  to  run  the  ad, 
Mr.  Ittmann  said. 
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Tip  to  Compass 
Provokes  Row 
On  Juror  'Bias’ 

Information  that  formed  the 
basis  of  a  motion  for  a  mistrial 
by  the  defense  in  the  trial  of 
the  11  Communist  party  leaders 
was  uncovered  by  the  New  York 
Compass  through  an  anonymous 
telephone  tip.  Ted  O.  Thackrey, 
publisher,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  dis¬ 
missed  the  motion  and  also  re 
fused  to  disqua.ify  Juror  Rus¬ 
sell  Janey,  author  and  Broad¬ 
way  producer,  for  alleged  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  defendants. 

Reporter  Took  Call 

Mr.  Thackrey  said  the  anony¬ 
mous  tip  came  to  the  Compass 
office  during  his  absence,  and 
that  a  reporter  took  the  call. 
The  informiant  told  the  reporter 
he  understood  Mr.  Janney  had 
made  an  anti-Communist  speech 
in  Macon,  Ga.,  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  juror, 
and  that  after  he  was  sworn  in 
had  discussed  the  case  freely 
with  several  persons,  among 
them  a  Miss  Carol  Nathanson. 

Mr.  Thackrey  said  he  then 
sent  for  the  Macon  papers  of  the 
week  the  speech  was  said  to 
have  been  made,  and  found  a 
report  of  it  in  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  of  Feb.  22.  He  ran  a  cut 
of  the  Telegraph's  article,  along 
with  a  lengthy  article  on  Mr. 
Janney's  qualifications  as  a 
juror. 

He  also  sent  a  message  to  Miss 
Nathanson,  asking  if  she  would 
be  willing  to  talk  to  him.  She 
came  to  the  Compass  office  and 
told  him  that  reports  of  her 
talks  with  Mr.  Janney  were 
true.  Mr.  Thackrey  said  he 
questioned  her  for  three  hours, 
and  she  said  she  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  sign  an  affidavit  attesting 
to  her  statements. 

'I  Wasn't  Concerned' 

Mr.  Thackrey  said  he  does  not 
know  how  the  defense  lawyers 
got  their  information  and  Miss 
Nathanson's  handwritten  notes 
on  her  conversations  with  the 
juror,  nor  whether  their  affi¬ 
davit  from  Miss  Nathanson  was 
similar  to  his. 

■'I  wasn’t  concerned  about  it 
and  never  talked  to  them,"  he 
said. 

In  dismissing  the  defense  mo¬ 
tion,  Judge  Medina  impounded 
all  the  motion  papers,  legal 
memoranda  and  Miss  Nathan¬ 
son's  handwritten  notes,  which 
gave  rise  to  reports  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  under  way  into 
a  possible  jury-tampering 
charge. 

Mr.  Thackrey  said  a  Compass 
reporter  has  been  unable  to 
reach  Miss  Nathanson  since  the 
defense  motions  were  dismissed. 

■ 

Ladies'  Day 

Middieton,  Conn. — A  farewell 
party  was  given  recently  by 
women  employes  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Middletown 
Press,  afternoon  daily,  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  D.  Howard  White,  who 
has  retired  after  35  years  as  a 
compositor.  Her  husband  is  em 
ployed  as  a  pressman. 


With  their  trophies  in  their  arms  and  college  scholarships  awaiting 
them,  the  two  winners  in  the  first  All-Amercan  Newspaperboys 
Bicycle  Derby  congratulate  each  other:  left,  John  E.  Kuehnert,  13, 
entry  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and,  right.  Bob  Swear¬ 
ingen,  15,  entry  ol  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


Denver  Cyclist 
Wins  $2,500 
Scholarship 

Columbus.  O.  —  Thirteen- 
year-old  John  E.  Kuehnert.  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Denver  ( Colo. ) 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  drove 
to  victory  Aug.  29  in  the  first 
A'l  -  America  Newspaperboys’ 
Bicycle  Derby.  He  annexed 
the  grand  prize — >3  $2,500  scho¬ 
larship  from  the  Ignaz  Schwinn 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

Finishing  in  second  place  was 
15-year-old  Bob  Swearingen, 
entry  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch.  His  prize  was  a  $2.- 
000  scholarship. 

Taking  third  place  and  a  $1.- 
500  scholarship  was  Dona'd 
Starle.  14.  representing  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News. 

Curtis  Harris.  Charleston  ( W. 
■Va.t  Daily  Mail,  finished  fourth. 
John  Wright.  Columbus  (O. ) 
Citizen,  was  fifth;  and  John 
Parsons,  Zanesville  (O.)  Times 
Record,  came  in  sixth.  There 
were  47  contestants. 

Pascasio  Saldana,  15,  repre¬ 
senting  El  Imparcial  of  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  who  flew 
2.096  miles  to  enter  the  derby, 
was  eliminated  in  the  semi¬ 
finals.  He  received  the  derby 
sportsmanship  award  for  the 
spirit  he  displayed  throughout 
the  competition,  and  particular¬ 
ly  when  he  skidded  and  took  a 
bad  .spill  in  the  quarter-finals 
but  came  back  to  finish  second 
in  his  heat  desnite  abrasions  of 
right  leg  and  left  hand. 

Kuehnert.  winner  of  the 
grand  prize,  is  a  student  at 
Fast  High  School  i,n  Denver.  Six 
feet  tall  and  weighing  170 
pounds,  he  is  an  all  around 
athlete.  He  raced  to  victory  in 
the  finals  with  a  time  of  1:15:01 
on  the  half-mile  course.  This 
was  one  of  the  slow  heats  in 
the  derby. 


Hawaii  Strike 
Tests  Policies 
Of  Newspapers 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Honolulu — Honolulu’s  present 
fate  as  the  boiling  pot  of  labor 
disputes  has  made  its  news¬ 
papers  a  torrid  test  tube  of  di¬ 
vergent  policies.  For  publishers, 
this  pearl  of  the  Pacific  has 
problems  as  vexing  as  those 
hopefully  dismissed  at  war's 
erd. 

The  Advertiser  has  awakened 
the  town  to  the  dangers  it  faces, 
reports  Lorrin  Thurston,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  The 
Star-Bulletin  has  looked  on  ob 
jectively.  continued  full  news 
coverage,  and  stands  firm  on  the 
belief  city  and  territory  will 
grow  greater  despite  its  present 
troubles,  states  Rilev  Allen,  edi 
tor.  Mr.  Thiirston  does  not  be 
lieve  the  Advertiser  has  over¬ 
emphasized  any  phase  of  the 
situation.  Seen  Aug.  30  when 
the  Sugar  Control  Board  cut 
200.000  tons  from  Hawaii’s  1949 
quota,  he  declared  that  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  situation  would 
“scare  the  people  to  death.’’ 

Rav  Coll,  veteran  Advertiser 
editor,  charged  the  strike  action 
was  preceded  by  a  year  of 
propaganda  aimed  at  plantation 
workers. 

Even  when  all  normal  display 
advertising  was  eliminated  for 
about  a  week  for  lack  of  paper, 
the  Star-Bulletin  kept  its  full 
news  coverage  policy.  Mr.  Allen 
reported.  There  was  a  house 
wives’  boycott  move,  bu't  it 
flopped  and. only  200  cancelled 
subscriptions  were  due  to  the 
newspaper’s  policy,  he  reported. 

The  Japanese  American  Ha- 
iraii  Times  continues  to  feel  the 
strike  issue  should  be  settled 
on  economic  grounds,  com¬ 
mented  Shigeo  Soga.  editor  and 
president. 
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Color  Process 
Experiments 
At  ANPA  Lab 

Easton.  Pa. — Newspapers  b*. 
eventua  ly  reproduce  black  mi 
white  photographs  in  color, Dt 
Warren  Millais,  a  New  York*;; 
entist,  declared  here  in  expljin 
ing  experiments  he  has  bHi 
conducting  independently  atthi 
research  laboratory  of  the  Aner 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’ Ai 
sociation. 

In  a  recent  demonstration  Dr 
Millais  projected  a  black  anc 
white  transparency  of  a  poste 
scene,  with  a  girl  and  an  Aneri 
can  flag,  into  red.  white  andilj 
and  the  other  shades. 

He  said  the  projection  procet 
is  based  upon  the  fact  thatdif 
ferent  colors  have  different  el 
fects  on  black  and  white  fila. 

Red  photographs  black,  h( 
added,  but  its  effect  on  the  Slit 
is  not  the  same  as  black. 

Dr.  Millais  turns  the  origna! 
red  on  a  black  and  white  Un: 
back  into  red  by  means  of  wc 
lenses,  one  of  which  Is  a  cm- 
posite  lens. 


Bai 


The  inner  lens,  closer  to  the 
light,  is  clear. 

"But  its  Newton’s  rings.’’  ak 
Dr.  Millais,  "are  broken  dowas 
that  there  are  no  solid  rings-  ir. 
any  one  spot.  If  they  were  no: 
broken  down,  there  would  be  ic 
color." 

The  outer  lens,  through  wUcl 
you  can  see  the  light  shining 
is  composed  of  blocks  of  coiored 
gl'ss,  red,  blue  and  green,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  pattern,  a  star  with¬ 
in  a  star,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  a  hexagon. 

Dr,  Millais  said  the  tricky  par 
is  that  each  of  these  colored 
blobs  is  a  lens. 

“There  are.’’  he  added.  "4; 
lenses,  arranged  in  the  same  pat 
tern  as  the  Newton’s  rings  inthf 
other  iens.” 

Light  passing  through  thf 
black  and  white  transparency 
then  through  the  two  leises 
produces  the  color  image. 

Dr.  Millais  said  he  expectec 
to  have  the  process  ready  fo 
newspaper  use  in  several  moaths 
■ 

Travel  Bureau 

Hartford.  Conn. — The  Hart  j 
ford  Times  has  announced  plan.-  i 
to  open  a  travel  bureau  ii  it? 
building  early  this  Fall.  Fr:nci? . 
S.  Murphy,  publisher,  said  the 
bureau  would  offer  an  infoma- 
tion  service  only  and  wouM  in 
no  way  compete  with 
lished  travel  agencies. 


Porte  Becomes  VP 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
has  announced  the  appoiil- 
menl  of  Harry  W.  Porte  b 
viceprosident  in  charge  oi 
sales.  Mr.  Porte  came  to  tie 
Eastern  headquarters  of  tie 
company  in  May,  as  director 
of  sales,  after  15  years  «» 
manager  of  Linotype  s  Pacifc 
Coast  Agency. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY  FROM  CARTOONISTS'  WASHINGTON  NOTEBOOK 


p  i,i  C*  charges  except  those  to  reduce 

UQltimOr©  OUxl  the  torce  for  economy  are  sub- 

_  ject  to  arbitration. 

Signs  Its  First 

r.  -ij  Ox  i  N.  Y.  GuUd  Officers 
Uuild  Oontract  sued  by  Eubanks 

B.^ltimore,  Md. — After  six  A  $150,000  libel  action  against 
months'  negotiations,  the  A.  S.  officers  of  the  Newsp-aper  Guild 
.Voell  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Sun-  of  New  York  was  started  this 
papers,  and  the  Baltimore  News-  week  by  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  ex- 


.Voell  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Sun-  of  New  York  was  started  this 
papers,  and  the  Baltimore  News-  week  by  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  ex¬ 
paper  Guild  have  signed  -a  first  ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
contract.  American  Newspaper  Guild.  The 

The  agreement,  effective  Sept,  action  followed  publication  in 
4.  provides  a  top  minimum  of  Frontpage,  the  New  York  local's 
$93,  sick  leave,  severance  pay,  organ,  of  a  telegram  concerning 
three  weeks'  vacation  after  five  a  visit  of  Mr.  Eubanks  to  the 
years'  service,  and  five  double-  offices  of  the  New  York  Post 
tine  holidays.  Home  News. 

The  one  year  contract  follows  The  defendants  insisted  the 
the  guild's  second  successful  telegram  mere  y  asked  Mr.  Eu- 
SLRB  vote  on  the  Sunpapers.  banks  if  there  was  a  connection 
The  first,  in  1938,  resulted  in  between  his  visit  and  the  fact 
no  contract,  the  American  that  the  papers  management 
Newspaper  Guild  refusing  at  shortly  thereafter  “reneged"  on 
that  time  to  accept  the  contract  terms  of  a  guild  contract, 
negotiated  by  the  local.  Meanwhile,  National  Labor 

The  guild's  second  vote  vie-  Relations  Board  representatives 
tory  was  last  February.  conferred  with  the  guild  and 

The  $93  top  minimum  applies  Post  Home  News  management 
to  editorial  writers,  po  itical  to  determine  whether  NLRB 
cartoonists,  dramatic  editors,  will  issue  an  unfair  practice 
Hiployes  used  regularly  in  the  complaint  because  Mrs.  Dorothy 
slot  or  on  makeup,  fully-quali-  Schiff,  pub  isher,  refused  to  rati¬ 
fied  rewritemen.  fy  an  "agreement"  that  called 

The  scale  ranges  from  $40  to  for  an  increase  in  wages  next 
.  start  to  $87.50  after  five  years  March, 
k  copvreaders,  general  repaort-  ■ 

Oi  artists,  photographers:  legis- 

ative.  police  headquarters,  city  rlamsburg  LrUUCl 
hall,  state  and  federal  court  re-  Files  'Unfair'  Charge 

reporters,  writers  Har-’isburg.  Pa.— The  Harris- 
DistTr?  ?pnnrt°il.  burg  Newspaper  Guild  has  filed 

a $82  minimum  charges  of  unfair  labor  nrac- 

FurC  ♦‘‘^es  aeainst  the  Patriot-New.s 

3  covp'rprf  hv  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Patriot  and 

»  rSve"a*l’^.ee”!'y'Tn:  Charge,  in- 

crease  of  at  elude  refusal  to  bargain  and 

trough  the  riinimums^or  bv  ffi-  interference  with  the 

tltvidual  salary  adiustments"  operation  of  the  union. 
The$5increa4£n^^^^^^^^^  •’The  cornpany  claims  it  has 

>0  emnlnvec  ^  u  ^  signed  a  legal  contract  under 

;«rease  of  at  ^ea?t  $5  during  members  are  work- 

ended  Ju'y  1.  1949.  '"®' 

wut  25  are  affected  by  the 

7^1°"  .  I  of  C  Votes  Guild 

by  E  P  estimated  Chicago — Members  of  the  Chi- 

SimDaDeri!'  Journal  of  Commerce  news 

ibout  $78 ^nd  editorial  department  voted 
Mut  $78,000  annually.  4,  28  for  the  Chicago  News- 

r'’nges  up  to  30  paper  Guild  to  represent  them 
after  14'/i  years.  All  dis-  in  collective  bargaining. 
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Non-Editorial 
Staff  Rejects 
Guild  58-52 

M.adison,  'Wis. — Business  office 
and  other  non-mechanical  and 
non-editorial  employes  of  Madi¬ 
son  Now.spapers.  Inc.,  turned 
down  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  as  their  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  in  an  election 
here  Aug.  26. 

The  unofficial  vote  was  58  to 
52  against  the  Guild.  The  vote 
will  not  be  official  until  the 
board  rules  on  five  challenged 
votes,  but  it  was  unlikel.v  that 
the  outcome  would  be  different 
inasmuch  as  four  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  were  by  the  Guild. 

Those  voting  included  busi¬ 
ness  office,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  mailing  room  and  main 
tenance  employes  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  which  publishes  both 
the  evening  Capital  Times  and 
the  morning  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

The  Madison  Newspaper 
Guild  will  continue  to  repre¬ 
sent  editorial  employes  of  the 
Capital  Times.  State  Journal 
editorial  employes  belong  to  an 
association  of  their  own. 

The  Guild  had  represented  all 
Capital  Times  employes  since 
1939.  The  election  was  asked 
by  the  Guild  after  the  business 
offices  of  the  two  newspapers 
were  consolidated  under  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers.  Inc.  State 
Journal  business  office  employ¬ 
es  have  never  been  in  a  union. 
■ 

New  Contract 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  formed  two  years  ago  when 
the  staff  members  broke  away 
from  the  CTO  Newspaper  Guild, 
has  entered  into  a  new  two- 
year  contract  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper.  Terms 
provide  a  $3  raise,  bringing  the 
scale  for  people  with  six  years' 
experience  to  $79  minimum  for 
day  workers,  and  $84  for  night. 
A  five-day.  40-hour  week  is  in 
force. 


Double  Time 
For  Overtime 
Demand  Denied 

Detroit.  Mich. — The  demand 
by  Local  58,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers  (AFL).  for  double  time  for 
overtime  on  Detroit  newspapers 
has  been  rejected  in  arbitration. 

Arbitrator  Harry  H.  Platt 
ruled  that  "it  is  not  the  general 
practice  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  pay  double  time  for 
overtime  work."  He  reminded 
the  electricians  who  work  for 
newspapers  that  they  “enjoy 
fringe  benefits  that  are  not  re¬ 
ceived  by  other  workers  in  the 
construction  business.” 

Also  to  be  considered,  said  the 
arbitrator,  is  “the  regularity  of 
their  employment  and  their 
working  conditions  as  compared 
to  those  of  workers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry.” 

A  wage  increase  from  $2.40 
to  $2.60  an  hour  was  awarded 
to  bring  the  electricians  in  line 
with  the  rate  paid  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  in  Detroit. 

Superintendent's  Right 
To  Fire  Is  Upheld 

Louisville.  Ky. — In  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  discharge  of  a  press¬ 
man  from  the  Standard  Gravure 
Corp..  an  arbitrator  upheld  the 
right  of  a  superintendent  to  do 
the  firing. 

Arbiter  Louis  C.  Kesselman 
said:  "No  soundly  organized 

industrial  establishment  could 
vest  foremen  with  the  sole  au¬ 
thority  to  recognize  merit  or 
lack  of  merit  in  a  worker's  per¬ 
formance.” 

The  section  of  the  contract 
requiring  all  dismissals  in  the 
pressroom  to  be  made  solely  by 
the  foreman  was  interpreted  to 
preclude  chapel  stewards  or  any 
member  of  the  work  force  from 
deciding  upon  competency. 

The  ruling  also  upheld  the 
designation  of  “neglect  of  duty” 
as  the  reason  for  discharge  but 
said  the  discharge  statement 
could  list  "intoxication",  if  the 
employe  so  requested. 


\ 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Oakite-Newspapers: 
Unofficial  ^Partners* 


One  dealer  is  quoted  as  sayi-.g  j-,T 

that  "tar  too  many  large  manu-  dQ  Vi^CtlllUCUuXlS 
facturers  are  letting  their  na-  —  ft  i  1  i  i 
tional  advertising  agencies  ta.k  Aro  ^r’nPnillAn 
them  into  nationwide  radio  and  fcJUUCUUieu 

magazine  programs  that  are 

pretty,  but  don't  sell  household  111  ll6WSpCip0rS 
appliances.  j  * 


In  Newspapers 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


Oakite  is  about  to  launch  its  he  pays  no  attention  to  mail  ud-  sccuiiu  in  a  senes  ui  le  significant  campaigns  ve 

40th  anniversary  fall  campaign,  vertising;  he  looks  at  the  reference  files  designed  to  those  of: 

and  the  accompanying  refrain  “catchy”  picture  in  magazine  ads,  broaden  the  scope  of  newspaper  ctuHahairor 

is  the  same;  more  money  for  ad-  but  skips  the  text.  services  to  reatil  stores  has  been  ...  . 

vertising,  bigger  space,  more  But,  out  of  this  debilitating  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  ® 

newspapers,  more  of  the  ad  dol-  allergy  he  develops  the  lesson  vertising  ANPA  me  c  ^  ^  with 

lar  for  newspapers,  more  sa.es.  that  the  successful  ad  is  the  _ ^*esen,  director  of  the  ,  . 

The  firm  is  “proud,”  Frank  one  that  momentarily  commands  Retail  Divisiom  said  “Perform-  f  f.  ®  ®  oliJn  j  ?* 

Conolly,  merchandising  and  ad-  the  attention  of  the  public  and  ance  Data  on  Furniture  Stores  8  t  ^ 

vertising  manager,  told  E  &  P  in  that  brief  time  creates  a  contains  information  on  ad  ^na  we  y  newspapers.  Local 
this  week,  that  during  the  past  favorable  impression  for  its  budgeting  practices,  seasonal  Mve  using,  supple 

year  its  sales  have  kept  on  the  product.  And  American  a^,  he  sales  and  advertising  fluctua-  me  tea  local  radio,  wiUin 
upgrade,  while  in  the  industry  feels,  are  such  far  more  often  tions.  It  is  intended  as  a  guide  hometown  interest  in 

as  a  whole  the  trend  has  been  than  those  elsewhere.  newspaper  men  and  furni-  the  new  ca  s,  me  hrm  st^. 


Bureau  Issues  File 
On  Furniture  Stores 

The  second  in  a  series  of  re 


Seeking  the  direct  route  to 
volume  sales,  more  advertisers 
announced  this  week  heavy  con¬ 
centrations  of  ad  dollars  in  the 
newspaper  medium.  Among  the 


and  the  accompanying  refrain  “catchy”  picture  ir 
is  the  same:  more  money  for  ad-  but  skips  the  text 
vertising,  bigger  space,  more  But,  out  of  th 
newspapers,  more  of  the  ad  dol-  allergy  he  develc 


down — in  some  cases  as  much  A  crabby  but 
as  60%.  His  firm’s  success  he  critic, 
attributes  primarily  to  its  ad¬ 
vertising  policy,  point  1  of  Local  Brand  Ads 
which  is  that  the  newspapers  of  Bureau  of  Adver 


an  those  elsewhere.  for  newspaper  men  and  furni- 

A  crabby  but  constructive  fure  merchants  in  planning  *  Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  Chi- 
itic  more  effective  newspaper  ad-  cago). 

vertising.  Parker  Pen  Co.  —  Runnag 


which  IS  that  the  newspapers  of  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  dis-  EIxDOrt  Ad  GrOUD 
the  U.  S.  have  become  “almost  tributing  reprints  of  a  Retailing  rp  .  /«>_.  e 

a  partner  in  the  business.  Daily  article  describing  Atlanta  fO  M©et  Oct.  O 

In  the  coming  campaign,  the  appliance  dealers’  plugging  for  Annual  convention  of 


in  me  coming  campaign,  me  appliance  dealers’  plugging  for  Annual  convention  of  the  Ex-  con  Chicaeo) 
company  will  use  305  newspa-  more  local  newspaper  ads.  port  Advertising  Association  Caluon  Inc  —First  laree 

pers  throughout  the  country,  the  The  typical  Atlanta  dealer,  will  take  place  at  Hotel  Bi.t-  ol  newspapers  for  the 

Mrgest  list  in  its  history,  Daily,  is  aware  of  the  value  more.  New  York,  Oct.  6,  as  has  aged  “water  normalizer” 

(Biggest  previous  number  was  _ _ n _ v  too  agea  water  normaiizer 


Parker  Pen  Co.  —  Runnag 
SOO-line  ads  in  266  dailies  in  an 
effort  to  capture  the  “back-to- 
school”  market,  accompanied  by 
intensive  merchandising  amoog 
_  local  dealers.  ( J.  Walter  Thomp- 
the  Ex-  son,  Chicago ) . 
ocmion  Calgon,  Inc. — First  large-scale 


2^*^***^  previous  number  was  q[  manufacturers’  “national”  ad-  been  announced.  More  than  700  ^tart  Sept.  20,  with  106 


Expenditures  will  run  some  vertising.  Put  leeis  ne a  pe  Pel-  u.  a.  iraae  ana  aaverusing  leaa-  dailies  throughout  the  counto' 
K  -*15“”  served  if  a  greater  portion  ers  are  expected  to  attend,  es  on  schedule  Newspaper  ads  it 

SS  gettIng^^’ur95%"oTThe  of ‘he  budget  were  spent  in  local  well  as  delegates  from  10  for-  gt^ted,  will  be  “zoned",  \vith 
wproffiln.”  the  e.gn  eountr.ee.  locajiz^  merehandislng  toh 


going  into  trade  publications, 
consumer  magazines,  radio,  end 
a  sampling  campaign. 

Newspaper  ads  have  been  en¬ 
larged  from  the  previous  40 
lines  to  120  lines,  to  run  once 
or  twice  a  week,  depending  on 
the  market.  New  copy  will  em¬ 
phasize  the  specific  uses  of  the 
cleanser  in  the  home,  to  tie  in 
with  new  promotional  material 
on  the  package. 

‘For  many  years,”  said  Mr. 


$24,500,000  Sears  Ads 
In  Newspapers 


deaiiser  Tn  theTome,  To  Tie-in  George  A.  Brandenburg  gets  for  advertising  and  ssles 

with  new  promotional  material  _  _  ,,1.10  ,  j-  promotion  being  set  up  on  the 

on  the  package.  Chicago  —  Sears,  Roebuck  &  major  sales  promotion  medium  basis  of  a  minimum  sales  in- 

“For  many  years”  said  Mr  f'O--  ^pent  a  record  breaking  to-  is  self  evident  from  our  huge  crease  of  15%. 

Conolly,  “newspaper’s  have  been  tal  of  $24,571,024  for  newspaper  expenditures  in  this  connec-  Congoleum  -  Nairn  —  "Local 
the  backbone  of  Oakite’s  whole  advertising  in  1948,  it  was  dis-  tion,  said  Mr.  Houser.  Even  level”  campaign  to  start  Sipt 

merchandising  program  and  this  closed  here  by  'T.  V.  Houser,  though  we  bought  a  record  13  rnore  than  1,000  new.<pa 
year,  more  than  ever  before,  we  Sears  merchandising  vicepresi-  amount  of  newspaper  white  pers  in  more  than  800  cities: 

are  depending  upon  that  me-  dent.  space  last  year  it  is  even  more  weekly  editorial-style  ads  for 

dium  to  increase  our  volume.  The  expenditure  last  year  significant  that  our  newspaper  weeks,  plus  dealer  tieins 

That  policy  hos  been  strength-  topped  1947’s  previous  all-ti^me  linage  purchases  thus  far  this  rc  a -Victor— Sales  drive  start- 
ened  by  our  experience  of  re-  high  of  $19,134,400  by  28/©,  year  are  running  ahead  of  1943.  Sept.  20  with  introductory 
cent  months  when  we  have  con-  marking  the  third  consecutive  Increasing  Space  in  '49  ads  on  low-nriced  45RPM  clung 
tinned  to  grow  while  the  indus-  '!d  “Retailers  everywhere  are  Ir  in  news^rs  of  154  nar 

try  as  a  whole  has  been  having  ord  amounts  in  newspaper  necessary  to  take  all  kets,  national  spot  radio,  and 

*  Tho  u  TOR  &  PUBLISHER  The  1948  ex  possible  steps  to  bolster  sagging  network  TV;  campaign  to  con- 

Jo'u^gh^^rilSoToX^^Strs  Snd?ti^r“iresen£" 


is  stated,  will  be  “zoned",  with 
localized  merchandising  to  be 
conducted  where  distribution 
may  be  lagging.  A  completely 
integrated  campaign  planned 
for  each  locality. 

Calvert  Distillers  Corp. — Will 
spend  more  money  in  news¬ 
papers  during  the  next  year 
than  ever  before,  according  to 
President  W.  W.  Wachtel.  Bad 


through 


hi.-iriria  mated  2.32  ms  non  line?  o^  snace  increasing  our  newspaper  ad-  12  weekly  newspaper  ads  in  U 

the  pattern  inCTcase  over  1947  ^  ’  vertising  as  one  means  of  ac-  markets,  plus  co-op  newspiper 


of  subsequent  campaigns  still  ^  increase  over  1947, 


to  be  determined.  Calkins  & 
Holden  handles  the  Oakite  ac¬ 
count. 


Hard-Shelled  Crab  Sears’  retail  stores  are  located.  The  company  is  continuing  to  duce  Wood  Cream,  fu^uure| 

One  Henry  Holland,  a  promi-  The  company  has  no  stores  in  follow  its  traditional  policy  of  polish  “twin”  of  Glass 

nent  Houston  lawyer,  turns  a  Wyoming.  delegating  to  its  territorial  vice-  go  nationwide  wl«n  distrou 

cold  shoulder  to  practicaMy  all  The  company’s  total  retail  ad-  presidents  and  store  managers  tion  catches  up:  Campbefi-w 

the  advertising  he  sees,  ol-  vertising  media  budget  last  year  full  responsibility  for  their  sales  thun  agency,  Minneapolis 

though  he  admits  readily  that  amounted  to  $28,778,000,  com-  promotional  operations.  How-  Chicago. 

our  standard  of  living  and  our  pared  with  $23,653,600  in  1947.  ever,  the  national  merchandis-  Mutual  Orange  Distribuwrs. 

industrial  achievements  would  A  breakdown  of  Sears’  1948  ad-  ing  office,  directed  by  Mr.  Hou-  Los  Angeles — Using  15  . 

be  impossible  without  it.  vertising  dollar  revealed  that  ser,  develops  certain  basic  poli-  pers  in  selected  markets  one 

This  hard-shell^  individual  85.4  cents  went  into  newspapers,  cies  and  mfethods  which  are  rus  bases;  campaign  to  be  e 

recently  told  the  Houston  Ad  Other  media  which  shared  in  followed  by  the  company  as  a  panded  when  Valencia 

Club  that  he  h^s  built  up  “an  the  record  expenditure  were  whole.  This  office  also  provides  crop  is  in;  J.  Waiter  inomitx'  j 

almost  airtight  insulation  what  the  company  terms  mis-  sales  promotion  assistance  to  Co.  u  <r  i  v  Y 

against  advertising  of  all  kinds.”  cellaneous  (such  as  fashion  the  individual  retail  stores.  M.  Wile  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  ^ 

and  that  he  buys  a'most  noth-  shows,  billboards  and  movie  Mr.  Houser’s  chief  assistants  clothing  manufacturer  u 
ing  because  he  saw  it  advertised,  trailers),  circulars  and  local  are  Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  na-  fall  and  winter  advertising  -;  — 

He  resents  newspaper  ads  that  radio.  tional  retail  merchandise  man-  “hundreds  of  newspape 

look  like  news  items;  he  grinds  ‘"The  reliance  that  Sears  ager,  and  Marvin  C.  Lunde,  throughout  the  country; 

his  teeth  at  radio  commercials;  places  on  the  newspaper  as  its  retail  advertising  manager.  Mogul  agency. 
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_  complishing  this,”  he  added.  advertising.  I 

Papers  Get  85c  of  Ad  8  Sears  has  already  revived  Gold  Seal  Co.  —  Double-page 

Sears’  advertising  dollars  went  most  of  the  national  retail  sales  spreads  in  11  newspapers  in 
primarily  into  1,133  dailies  and  events  which  it  staged  in  pre-  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Hew 
weeklies  in  47  states  where  war  days.  York  and  Los  Angeles,  to  iiwo- 

Sears’  retail  stores  are  located.  The  company  is  continuing  to  duce  Wood  Cream,  funiiture 


Built  HB- 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


iomf^-3 


),  N.  Y  .1 

_  Co-oP' 


ising  ‘n 
pers  ; 

.  Emi- 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Street! 
Nitional  Advertising  Representative!:  Sawyer-Fer/nsom-Walker  Company  •  ChicMn 


New  Tforh,  285  Madiaon  Avenue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles 


San  Franciaeo 
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Utility  Stresses 
Own  Workers  in 
Prize  PR  Ads 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Enjoying 
public  confidence  because  of 
the  service  it  performs  and  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  the 
work  of  each  employe,  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  fourth 
largest  utility  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  is  a  firm  believer  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

A  consistent  user  of  the  me¬ 
dium  for  many  year.s.  PE  w'on 
top  honors  recently  for  public 
relations  advertising  in  the  26th 
Annual  Better  Copy  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Advertising  Association.  The 
company  captured  four  prizes, 
three  for  newspaper  advertising 
and  one  for  a  direct-mail  piece. 
It  received  a  national  award 
for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
and  first  prize  for  the  best  single 
newspaper  advertisement  the 
second  year  in  a  row. 

PE  won  the  last-named  award 
in  competition  with  48  other 
companies  for  its  ad,  “The  Man 
WTio  Never  Sleeps."  The  judges 
said  this  ad  created  a  “warm, 
friendly  touch”  to  highlight  the 
firm  s  continuous  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  the  best  possible  service 
and  added  that  “layout  and  copy 
are  particularly  appealing.” 

The  company  won  first  prize 
for  a  series  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  on  a  public  relations 
subject.  The  judges  said  of  this 
group:  “Large  illustrations, 

.short  copy.  It's  the  little  things 
that  make  big  services,  like 
continuity  so  beautifully  ex¬ 
plained  here.” 

PE  won  a  third  prize  for  a 
seri^  of  advertisements  pro¬ 
moting  the  use  of  electric  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  company’s  newspaper  PR 
schedule  consists  of  two-  1200- 
line  ads  a  month  in  12  dailies. 

George  R.  Conover,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaperman, 
who  is  vice-president  of  PE  in 
charge  of  the  public  relations 
department,  claims  no  magic 
formula  for  the  firm’s  outstand¬ 
ing  public  relations  success. 

“We  merely  capitalize,”  he 
says,  “on  the  company’s  excel¬ 
lent  service  and  public  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Mr.  Conover  sets  the  general 
policy.  Details  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  programs  are  handled  by 
Robert  C.  Cox.  publicity  man¬ 
ager. 

The  agenc.v  handling  the  ac¬ 
count  is  A1  Paul  Lefton,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

“The  reputation  of  this  com¬ 
pany  stands  on  the  individual,” 
Mr.  Cox  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  “and  that  is  why  our  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  stresses  the  workers  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“We  do  not  try  to  do  with 
•handouts  that  work  which 
should  be  done  by  paid  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  No  firm  can 
get  public  confidence  unless  it 
earns  it  through  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  high  standards  day-by¬ 
day.  After  that  confidence  has 
been  established,  a  company  has 
the  right  to  tell  about  it  through 
paid  advcr.ising." 


I  lie  m  ill 

VI  111  I  ///:</ 


One  of  a  series. 


India  s  Desire 
For  U.  S.  Press 
Service  Hinted 

B'y  Leo  J.  Margolin 

American  Representative  oi 

The  Times  oi  India 

New  Delhi — Prime  Minister 
Nehru  promised  me  he  would 
explore  the  reasons  for  the 
Government  of  India’s  lack  of 
encouragement  to  American 
news  agencies  to  distribute  their 
files  in  India. 

“It  is  not  our  policy  to  dis¬ 
courage  American  news  serv 
ices,  but  rather  to  encourage 
Indian  news  services.”  he  said. 

Mr.  Nehru  listened  attentive¬ 
ly  when  I  reported  that  Ameri¬ 
can  news  coming  into  India  and 
being  filed  to  Indian  newspapers 
was  inadequate  and  scanty,  and 
that  American  “screwballiana" 
seemed  to  receive  priority  on 
the  wires.  I  insisted  that  Indian 
editors  were  not  to  blame.  They 
had  shown  me  from  their  rec¬ 
ords  the  infrequent  American 
items  which  they  did  receive. 
These  editors.  I  added,  wanted 
more  American  news  but  found 
that  American  news  agencies 
did  not  have  the  government- 
controlled  wires  to  funnel  the 
news  into  Indian  newspaper  of¬ 
fices. 

The  Prime  Minister  took  a 
page  of  notes  on  the  subject 
and  promised  to  have  inquiries 
made  immediately. 

From  other  official  sources,  I 
learned  that  American  news 
services  should  expect  a  new 
and  better  deal  in  India  if  they 
came  into  India  now. 


Where? 


.  .  .  do  important 
space  buyers  get 
newspaper  info? 


SEE  PAGE  39 


Dominguez  Bulletin 
Fights  Union  Attack 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  Do 
minguez  Bulletin,  claiming  har 
assment  and  loss  of  revenue  by 
union  boycott,  has  filed  Supe 
rior  Court  suit  here  asking  $75,- 
000  damages  and  an  injunction 
against  the  AFL  Retail  Clerks 
Union  and  its  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Haskell  Tidwell. 

The  situation  arose  out  of 
an  International  Typographical 
Union  strike  at  the  Torrance 
Herald,  which  prints  the  Do¬ 
minguez  paper,  several  months 
ago.  Grover  Whyte,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald,  wrote  a 
blistering  editorial  on  union 
tactics  in  the  strike.  Mr.  Tid¬ 
well  countered  with  a  libel  suit. 

In  Mr.  Whytes  new  move  he 


accuses  the  clerks'  union  of 
canvassing  advertisers  in  the 
Bulletin  and  trying  to  induce 
them  to  withdraw  their  patron¬ 
age  of  the  paper  on  pain  of 
strikes,  pickets  and  boycotts. 

The  dispute  arose  originaiiv 
when  the  union  printers  de 
manded  that  the  Herald,  onlv 
weekly  with  a  union  contract 
in  the  San  Pedro  local  (il 
other  papers  being  dailies . 
change  its  working  hours  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  men  accus 
tomed  to  daily  schedules. 

The  strikers  were  replaced 
and  publication  continued  on 
schedule.  The  Bulletin  last  week 
was  accepted  as  a  member  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pua- 
lishers  Association  and  on  Sejt 
1  became  a  paid  su'oscription 
paper  with  sworn  circulation. 


I 


SHEEP  like  Clover 
PEOPLE  like . . .  ^  X 


. . .  and  localiiews 


(m\*‘  a  Hock  of  sheep  a  lu.se-ioiis  fiehl  of  clover,  aiul 
they'll  inunch  till  tlie  cows  come  lioiiie. 

Same  way  willi  people.  They're'  really  in  clover 
when  they’re  chewing  tasty,  llavorfiil  Wrigleys 
Spearmint  Gum. 

Sure  they  like  \lirigley"s  Spe'armint  .  .  .  like*  it 
he'e-ause  it's  zesty  and  good. 

There's  something  else  that's  full  of  zest  and 
goodness,  too.  That’s  rich,  wonderful  news  about 
people  that  other  people  know.  They  ree-ognize  it 
when  they  see  it  in  the  papers  . . .  it's  called  local- 
nrics  and  it’s  found  in  the  localnvtcs  dailies. 


il  "I  OCAI.NF.W  S  OAIMES  — ir/i«/  all  aihcrtisiiig  meilium" 


The  Julius  MaChews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 
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WE  ARE  SENDING  THESE 


THREE  YOUNG  MEN  TO  COLLEGE 


l\VENTY-i:i(;iiT  VEAKS  AEG  THE  FKEE  PRESS 

joined  hands  with  the  University  of  Miehigan  in  the 

promotion  of  hijjh  school  debating  throughout  the  State. 

Now  over  300  schools  participate  in  the  program  and 

some  10,000  pupils  are  coached  for  public  speaking. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  Michigan  is  now  ranked 

No.  1  State  in  forensic  activitv.  To  further  stimu- 

«/ 

late  interest,  the  Free  Press  established  an  annual 
$2..300.00  debating  scholarship.  So  that  is  why  these 
three  young  men,  Irving  Nelson,  Henry  Sill  and 
Ronald  Hees,  will  go  to  college  this  fall  with  their 
expenses  paid  from  this  fund.  Somehow  or  other,  we 
feel  that  anything  we  do  here  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  young  people  in  better  mental  etjuipment  for  liv¬ 
ing,  increases  interest  in  the  columns 
of  our  newspaper  and  makes  a  better 
buyintr  aiulience  for  your  advertisin'::-  RllRt^^KliS  P 


Itrrf  an-  l.av\reiir«*  (Jrossrr. 
manager  of  the  Miehigan 
High  Seh<M»l  Foreiisie  Assn., 
an»l  the  three  young  men 
who  w«»n  the  l*)  W  Detroit 
Free  Press  del>ating  seliolar- 


sf.,{.  awards  .  .  .  tienry  Nil. 
Ronald  Hees,  Irving  Nelson. 


editor  6. 
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Branham 

Research 
Strikes  a 
Responsive 
k  Note 


^aiUmal  ^doe^UUntf 
(lepA.e4Mt(itw»i 


Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memphis 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


^^dverlidina 


First  Woman  VP 

Theodore  R.  Sills  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  h-as  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  concern’s 
first  woman  vicepresident  with 
the  promotion  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Micha.ove.  She  has  been  direc- 


the  board  of  directors  of  Duane  T/^  ArfOTir*V 

Jones.  Manhattan.  They  joined  Y 

the  agency  in  1942  as  account  Tampa,  Fla. — L.  H.  Towner, 
executives.  Mir.  Hulshizer  is  advertising  manager  of  the 
secretary  and  Mr.  Werner  Tampa  Times  since  1932,  has 
heads  six  food  accounts.  resigned  his  position  and  is  es 

vxp  tablishing  an  advertising  agency 

Q^halmers  to  K6E  in  Houston.  Tex.,  with  Donald 

William  A.  Chalmers  has  Hedrick, 
been  made  a  vicepresident  and 
radio  director  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  He  replaces  Leonard 

Erikson,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  1 

Chalmers,  who  will  also  serve  iill  V  « 

on  the  plans  board,  joined  K&E 

in  194’?  and  has  been  an  account  4^  ^  J  { 

Cook's  Two  Titles 

Hermon  P.  Cook  of  Camp  * 

bell-Ewald  Ls  the  new  comp- 

troller  and  assistant  treasurer.  jiMlL*  mL\  nlhi. 

He  is  a  CPA  who  has  had  six  ‘ 

years’  experience  with  an  ac  «,  t  .  v  t 

counting  firm.  He  will  head  the  McIntosh  Towner 

‘p®  D^vid  E.  Smiley,  editor  and 
Publisher  of  the  Times,  an- 
Parev  nounced  that  Donald  E.  Mcln- 

keUng  ^d^  merchand^ing  started  his  advertis 

ung  ana  mercnana.sing.  career  on  the  newspaper  in 

De  Pierro,  Media  Director  1*^29,  has  been  named  acting 
Anthony  C.  De  Pierro  has  manager 

become  media  director  of  Gey-  Towner  has  been  in  the 

er,  Newell  &  Ganger.  He  has  newspaper  advertising  business 
held  similar  posts  with  three  more  than  30  ye^s.  starting 
other  agencies.  out  on  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

Star  after  finishing  grammar 
Orr  Art  Head  school.  From  1918  to  1931,  he 

Andrew  De  Francesco  has  had  his  own  advertising  feature 
joined  the  staff  of  Robert  W.  service  for  newspapers.  In  1932. 
Orr  &  Associates  as  manager  of  he  leased  the  advertising  de- 
the  art  department.  He  was  partment  of  the  Times  from 
formerly  with  J.  Walter  Thomp-  then  publisher  D.  B.  McKay. 


Branham  Color 
Directory 

"...  an  opportune  time  for 
the  Branham  Company  to 
issue  its  splendid  booklet  on 
R.O.P.  Color . . .  exactly  the 
kind  of  color  guide  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  has  need¬ 
ed  and  wanted." 

T.  S.  Irvin, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Gertrude  Michalove 


Branham  Market  Data 
Folders 

"Congratulations  on  the 
splendid  folders  you  are 
getting  out  for  each  of  the 
markets  and  newspapers 
represented  by  The  Branham 
Company  .  .  . 

Philip  Salisbury, 
SALES  MANAGEMENT 

"These  studies  are  excel¬ 
lent.  They  contain  the 
essential  information  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  wani. 
They  present  their  facts 
simply  and  uniformly.” 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


National  Advertising 
Salesman 


If  you  are  In  the  market  for  a 
good  newspaper  buy,  consult 
the  classified  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBUSH- 
ER  and  also  use  an  ad  yourself 
to  let  our  readers  know  Just 
what  you  want. 


Wanted  by  large  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dally  in  the  east.  Need 
man  with  experience  In 
handling  National  accounts 
In  home  city.  Some  travel¬ 
ing  necessary,  but  very  little. 
Age — 25  to  35.  Give  full 
details  regarding  experience, 
education,  salary  expected, 
etc.  Also  enclose  snapshot. 
Write  Box  4072. 
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HfffE  fS  THi  MiWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

RECORD  IN  LOS  ANGELES  fOR  THE 

PIRST  SIX  MONTHS 

Of  1949 

7,010.158 

7.091.939 

4,981.698  4,082,655  _ 

1 - 1 - -  ■ 

- 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  (excluding  Amaricon  Weekly  &  This  Week  Mogoxine  Sections)  1st  6  months  1949*1949 


The  effectiveness  of  an  advertising  medium 
is  best  told  by  the  business  people  who 
buy  advertising. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1949,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  carried  3,861,828  more 
lines  of  advertising  than  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  and  showed  a  gain  of  28.2%  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  This  is  the 

LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST 


greatest  gain  of  any  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  Leader¬ 
ship  in  linage  and  gain  carried  through  all 
classifications — General,  Department  Store, 
Total  Retail  and  Classified  advertising. 
The  Times  leads  in  advertising  volume  and 
progress  in  the  nation’s  third  largest  market 
because  The  Times  leads  in  results. 


LOS  AIVGELES 


TIMES 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Quarter  Century 
With  INS  Noted 
By  Oestreicher 

World  War  II  made  foreign 
correspondents  ingenious  and 
wary,  in  the  opinion  of  John  C. 
Oestreicher,  di¬ 
rector  of  foreign 
news  for  Inter¬ 
national  News 
Service,  who  on 
Aug.  25  cele¬ 
brated  his  25th 
anniversary 
with  INS. 

During  the 
war,  correspon¬ 
dents  had  to  de¬ 
velop  ways  of 
getting  news 
over  and  above 
the  official  hand¬ 
outs.  “They  also  learned  the 
hard  way  what  to  steer  clear 
of,"  Mr.  Oestreicher  said. 

Developed  Enterprise 

The  result  has  been  more  thor¬ 
ough  and  more  reliable  report¬ 
ing.  and  far  greater  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents,  he  believes. 

Not  only  have  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  changed,  but  so  have 
qualifications  for  foreign  report¬ 
ing  jobs.  The  “gee  whiz"  school 
of  thought  has  run  its  cour.se. 
Mr.  Oestreicher  believes. 

"There  are  certain  benefits  in 
sending  over  an  enthusiastic  kid 
to  whom  the  whole  thing  is 
new,”  he  remarked,  "but  he’s 
going  to  be  taken  advantage  of. 
We  wouldn’t  dream  any  longer 
of  sending  abroad  a  boy  who 
did  not  have  knowledge  of  the 
native  language.  A  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  desirable. 

"And  let  me  put  in  a  plug  for 
journalism  schools.  We  give 
close  attention  to  all  applicants 
from  schools  of  journalism  and 
maintain  close  connection  with 
the  schools.  Of  the  graduates 
we’ve  hired,  we  haven’t  had  a 
single  washout.” 

Mr.  Oestreicher  decreed  the 
elimination  of  cablese  from  INS 
wires  in  1938  while  reorganizing 
the  wire  service’s  communica¬ 
tions  system  in  Europe  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  war  he  felt  was 
inevitable.  His  theory  was  that 
the  job  ahead  was  too  important 
to  risk  mistaken  interpretations 
to  .save  a  few  dollars. 

Columbia  Graduate 

Born  in  Brooklyn  in  1905.  he 
attended  Columbia  University 
and  later  went  to  work  for  the 
old  Brooklyn  Times,  where  his 
father,  Walter  M.  Oestreicher. 
was  managing  editor.  He  joined 
INS  in  1924,  was  assigned  to 
London  in  1927,  and  in  1929  he 
was  called  back  to  be  night 
cable  editor.  Two  years  later  he 
became  day  cable  editor. 

In  1933  he  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  New  York  news  editor,  and 
in  1934  he  became  director  of 
foreign  service.  In  addition  to 
the  chores  that  regularly  fall 
under  that  title,  Mr.  Oestreicher 
writes  a  daily  analysis  of  foreign 
affairs  for  the  wire. 

His  advice  to  new  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents:  “Be  polite  to  every¬ 
body  but  think  twice  before 
sending  along  what  they  tell 
you.” 


Oestreicher 
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Arx'FPT’^vM'-NT  in  the  YaUnjn 

•  Wash.'  Corning  Herald'  "New 
Hosoital  Plan  Sweeos  Yakima — 
Entire  Family  Protected  from 
Sickness.  Accidents  &  Child 
birth.” 

■ 

U.NDER  a  photo  and  caption  of 
two  society  women  who  had 
just  been  elected  officers  of  the 
state  garden  club,  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  ( N.  C. )  News  compositor 
threw  in  a  bold  face  line  read¬ 
ing:  "’They  Make  Opposing 

Pitchers  Shudder” 

■ 

Society  story  in  the  Modesto 

•  Calif.)  Bee:  "Mrs.  Grace  New¬ 
man,  past  matron  of  Wisteria 
Chapter,  will  give  a  biological 
sketch  of  Robert  Morris.  .  .  .’’ 

■ 

Headline  in  the  New  York 
Times:  "Police  Repair  Man 
Killed  by  Car” 

• 

Carolina  Ad  Group 
Changes  Its  Name 

Carolinas’  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  in  convention 
at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C.. 
last  week,  adopted  a  resolution 
changing  the  organization’s 
name  to  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas. 

In  another  resolution,  the  dele 
gates,  representing  almost  100” 
of  the  group’s  membership,  rec¬ 
ommended  establishment  of  a 
course  in  retailing  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  in 
connection  with  the  $200,000  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  University’s  busi 
ness  school. 

Convention  guests  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  dinner-dance  by  the 
Wilmington  •  N.  C. )  Star-News. 
Main  banquet  speaker  was  A.  H. 
Ward  of  C.’emson  College,  who 
traced  the  history  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

R.  D.  Haltiwanger,  Columbia 

•  S.  C. )  State-Record,  was  chair¬ 
man. 

Speakers  at  various  sessions 
included  President  Rex  Free¬ 
man.  Winston-Salem  •  N.  C. ) 
Journal-Sentinel:  R.  H.  Carson, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
server:  Roy  Philips.  Asheville 

•  N.  C. )  Citizen-Times:  Rudy 
Fonville,  Burlington  (N.  C.  • 
Times-News. 
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MOLDS 

•  Cut  matrix  damage 

•  Cut  mold  maintenance 
Write  for  FREE  12-page  brochure 

MERGENTHAIER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryer$on  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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PNPA  Assails 
'Closed  Door' 
Civic  Meeting 

Ardmore,  Pa. — The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  in  a  report  to  its 
members,  has  criticized  the 
manner  in  which  public  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  by  the  Lower 
Merion  Board  of  Commission 
ers,  which  meets  here. 

The  Board  was  accused  by  the 
PNPA  of  conducting  most  of  its 
meetings  “behind  closed  doors.” 
The  association  stated  in  its  re¬ 
port: 

“During  the  last  14  years, 
one  reporter  has  been  offered 
many  reasons  for  these  execu¬ 
tive  sessions.  Commissioners 
have  stated  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  that:  ( 1 »  open  meetings 
limit  free  discussion;  (2)  the 
public  has  confidence  in  its 
commission  and  knows  that 
they  are  doing  their  best,  so 
why  be  curious  as  to  their  rea- 
.soning:  (3)  executive  sessions 
are  not  an  open  meeting  of  the 
board  but  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  and 
committee  meetings  are  not 
public;  (4)  that  such  executive 
sessions  are  legal  because  no 
money  is  voted  to  be  spent  dur¬ 
ing  them  but  is  voted  on  fol¬ 
lowing  the  opening  of  the 
doors." 

The  PNPA  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  curious  to  note,  however. 


that  by  the  time  the  comm» 
Sion  opens  the  doors  for  ti* 
public,  the  public  has  Iom 
since  departed;  about  midnto 
or  after. 

"Commission  news,”  continues 
the  PNPA  report,  "is  gathered 
following  the  executive  ses¬ 
sions  when  the  board  secrets-) 
meets  with  the  press. 

"Although  co-operative  a.id 
friendly  with  the  press,  the  se^ 
retary  obviously  can  give  tie 
press  merely  what  the  boa.-d 
wants  the  press  to  receive.  He 
is  a  paid  employe,  being  reap 
pointed  to  the  post  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

"Three  years  ago  a  concerted 
drive  to  abandon  the  executire 
sessions  succeeded  and  report¬ 
ers  were  welcomed  to  their  fot 
completely  open  meeting.  There 
was  one  stipulation,  the  boi-d 
said:  ’Do  not  use  the  names  of 
the  board  members  and  how 
they  voted.  Merely  report  tie 
vote.’ 

"Three  of  the  four  papers 
complied.  The  fourth  used  be 
name  of  the  lone  dissentbg 
member  on  a  vote  to  up-zooe 
a  certain  section. 

"That  was  the  end  of  the  open 
meetings. 

"No  press  facilities  are  pro 
vided  by  the  Lower  Merkn 
board,  a  group  which  governs 
the  third  richest  township  a 
the  United  States.  On  nighs 
when  an  important  issue  is  it 
stake  and  petitioners  flock  ro 
the  meeting  room,  the  press 
must  stand — sometimes  in  in 
adjoining  room  or  in  the  hail  ’ 


Source  of  additional 
spate  buying 
information 


i’  (l.'ita  isn't  all  Von  can  net  out  of 
^T.^^  D.\KI)  RATK  DAT.v’s  XcW  SpapCf  Scctioll. 

lniiK>rtant  and  basic  as  are  data  on  circulation, 
rates,  mechanical  requirements  and  personnel 
for  the  1,784  U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspapers 
liste<l,  you  still  need  the  sort  of  qualitath'c  in¬ 
formation  that  helps  you  define  zvho  a  news- 
liaper’s  readers  are,  what  they  buy,  how  they 
live,  and  a  dozen  other  details  of  the  answer 
to  how-  the  newspaper  can  help  sell  your  product. 

.Many  new  spapers  are  contributinn  such  in  for 
Illation  in  Service-Ails'  nearby  their  srds  listings 
.S'cnicc:4ds'  like  the  San  Francisco  Chron 
iclc's  illustrated  here. 

.\lone  or  ih  conference,  you're  sure  to  find  such 
Scr-'icc-.-tds*  useful  whenever  you're  deciding 
which  newspaper-  to  use. 


’Chronidt 


See  this  Sernt- 
Ad*  at  work  in  ie 
Newspaper  Seatm 
of  SRDS. 


•service-ads  are  ads  that  supple**"  j 
listings  in  srds  with  information ’Ju- ■ 
helps  buyers  buy. 


STANDARD  RATE  A  DATA  S  E  R  V I  C  E ,  I  n 

Th*  NaHostat  AuthorltY  Sarviag  thu  Mttffa  fiuyAf  Functhm 
Y/altmr  R. 

333  NORTH  MICHtaAN  AVfRMIf,  CMICAOO  L 

NEW  YORK  •  HAM  FtANClfCO  *101  AMJBUES  .  . 
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MEAT  makes  the  most 
of  Americans  Food  Resources 


Grass  from  nearly  one  billion  acres  of  Millions  of  tons  of  cultivated  hoy  crops  Millions  of  tons  of  commercial  by>prod> 

otherwise  unproductive  range  land — op*  and  soil-building  legumes  harvested  each  ucts  such  as  wheat  mill  feeds,  oilseed 

proximotely  one-half  of  our  total  land  area.  year  from  periodically  rotated  cropland.  cake  and  meal,  tankage  and  sugar  beet  pulp. 


Approximately  one-half  of  the  country's 
enormous  corn,  and  a  sizable  share  of 
other  feed  grain  crops  such  os  oats  and 
sorghums. 


Surplus  and  off-condition  food  grains 
when  available,  and  surpluses  of  many 
other  food  crops  over  and  above  human 
needs. 


^NTO  AMER.CA.  PAVOR.TE  PROU^ 


Livestock  growing  helps  tlie  nation  as  a  whole  through  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  hy  utilizing  va.st  areas  of  land  that  would  nth<*r- 
w’ise  produce  no  food  crops,  and  hv  c«»nverting  products  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  into  food  for  people. 

The  meat  packing  companies  that  turn  the  farmer^s  animals 
into  meat  also  make  the  best  use  of  the  animal  b\-[»r(»ducts. 
This  is  one  of  the  reason.s  that  meat  moves  from  farm  to  table 
at  a  lower  service  cost  than  almost  anv  food. 


IMhHIC.4.\  MEAT  ISSTITITE 


llriiiltiimrtfrs.  Chira^o 


Memhfrs  thnm^hoiit  thr  U.  S. 
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Professional  Selling 
Will  Propel  Business 

By  Lewis  B.  Hill 

Advertising  Director.  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 


The  people  of  this  country,  in 
1945.  earned  more  disposable 
income  than  in  1944.  and  for 
every  dollar  of  that  kind  spent, 
they  aLso  spent  S2  out  of  sav 
ings,  surpluses,  and  so  on. 

In  1946  they  spent  less  out  of 
surplus  .  .  .  $1.50  to  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  disposable  income,  and 
in  1947.  only  20  cents!  Came 
1948,  and  they  spent  only  70 
cents  from  each  dollar  rise  in 
income — and  nothing  from  sur¬ 
plus!  You  can  see  where  we're 
going.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
harder  to  woo  dollars  from 
customers. 

Money  for  years  was  more 
plentiful  than  merchandise. 
Now  the  reverse  is  true. 

Ail  Set  for  Decline 

Looking  back,  we  see  that, 
with  1929  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  as  100,  it  was  55  in 
1933.  We  don't  expect  anything 
that  severe  in  the  near  future, 
but  we  do  face  a  decline.  We 
want  to  be  ready  for  it.  And 
on  the  Columbus  Dispatch  we 
think  we  are. 

Columbus  is  the  home  of  some 
great  stores.  Lazarus,  of  Fede¬ 
rated  Stores,  does  the  greatest 
per  capita  volume  of  any  store 
in  the  United  States,  we  are 
told.  There  is  an  Allied  store 
in  Columbus  .  .  .  Morehouse- 
Martens.  The  Union  is  a  great 
store  with  a  high  fashion  repu¬ 
tation. 

And  there  are  scores  of  small¬ 
er  local  businesses  .  .  .  apparel 
shops,  drug  stores,  a  local  danc¬ 
ing  studio,  and  so  on  .  .  .  that 
have  grown  and  grown  in  the 
face  of  a  highly  competitive 
field.  Their  successes  have  been 
due  in  part  to  advertising  in 
the  Columbus  Dispatch.  None 
of  them  would  deny  that.  Yet 
we  believe  that  most  advertis¬ 
ing  is  too  much  a  product  of 
hunch,  using  only  spottily  the 
fruits  of  advertising  research. 
We  decided  to  prepare  for  the 
period  of  adjustment  that  lies 
somewhere  ahead,  by  helping 
our  retail  accounts  achieve 
greater  advertising  response. 

Using  Bedell  Program 

To  do  this  we  had  to  have 
a  program.  After  months  of 
investigation  we  selected  Clyde 
Bedell  and  his  program  of  ad 
vertising  improvement  for  news¬ 
papers  and  stores.  We  were 
convinced  that  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  filled  the  bill,  our  retison- 
ing  being  along  this  line: 

During  the  long  gravy-train 
period,  stores  have  advertised 
without  seriously  regarding 
costs.  When  volume  declines, 
they  will  count  cost  more  care¬ 
fully.  Advertising  is  the  big¬ 
gest  controllable  expense  in  the 
average  store,  next  to  payroll. 
What  they  feel  they  can  afford 
will  depend  more  and  more 
upon  the  results  they  get  .  .  . 
and  the  results  will  depend  on 
the  qualit.v  of  the  creative  work 


.  .  .  principally  copy  .  .  .  that 
goes  into  the  white  space. 

We  therefore  concluded  that 
the  more  the  advertising  men 
and  women  of  Columbus  t  in¬ 
cluding  our  staff!  know  about 
proved  precepLs  of  advertising 
that  sells,  the  better  they  can 
counsel  advertisers  and  create 
ads  that  will  make  for  ample 
future  linage. 

So  we  selected  the  Bedell 
program,  inaugurating  it  in 
March.  We  separated  Ray  Gif¬ 
ford  from  most  of  his  regular 
accounts  and  assigned  him  to 
spearhead  the  program  with  our 
staff  and  in  the  city  generally. 
We  believed  (and  time  has  sup¬ 
ported  our  view)  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  expected  to  benefit  retail 
advertising  generally  through¬ 
out  the  city  merited  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  would  de¬ 
vote  to  it  almost  his  full  time. 

Gifford.  Bedell  and  Lucille 
Connor  from  Bedell's  office 
worked  from  January  to  March 
on  plans  for  inaugurating  the 
program.  The  kickoff  in  March 
was  a  meeting  of  our  own  staff 
addressed  by  Bedell.  On  the 
same  day  a  luncheon  was  held 
for  top  management  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  stores,  with  Bedell  addres¬ 
sing  them  on  their  problems. 
Third  step  in  the  launching  was 
a  dinner  for  all  advertising  per- 
.sonnel  of  the  city  that  evening. 
The  end  of  the  inaugural  da.v 
found  our  own  staff,  store  man¬ 
agement  and  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  sold  on  the  program 

200  at  Each  Clinic 

Our  next  step  was  a  clinic, 
two  meetings  a  day  for  three 
days,  but  the  days  about  a 
month  apart.  Some  200  persons 
attended  each  of  these  sessions, 
and  interest  ran  high  in  Be¬ 
dell's  discussions,  heavily  illus¬ 
trated  with  slides.  Before  and 
after  clinic  sessions,  several 
store  managements  held  special 
sessions  for  their  own  staffs, 
including  executives  and  buy 
ers  as  well  as  advertising  per- 


46  out 


sonnel.  Altogether  I  took  Be¬ 
dell  to  14  such  organizations. 

The  clinics  over,  our  year¬ 
long  series  of  bi-weekly  staff 
meetings  began.  We  believe 
that  a  staff  that  does  not  spend 
D'2  to  2';  of  its  working  hours 
in  training,  in  order  to  make 
the  remaining  98''!  of  its  work 
more  effective,  is  making  a 
grave  mistake. 

The  men  have  studied  the 
heavily  illustrated  Bedell  mate¬ 
rial  .  .  .  case  histories,  prin¬ 
ciples,  figures  on  results,  and 
terse  text.  Our  staff  meetings 
are  paralleled  by  staff  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  various  stores. 

It  is  not  only  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  that  this  program  shows 
results.  Classified  uses  it.  too. 
One  large  display  classified 
seeking  three  key  employes  was 
run  not  long  ago.  There  was  no 
response.  We  re-wrote  the  ad. 
using  Bedell,  and  the  advertiser 
received  71  written  replies. 
Our  classified  department  is  as 
"sold  "  as  any  merchant  in  town. 

Dynamic  Force 

We  believe  more  stores  in 
town  will  be  able  to  afford  ad¬ 
vertising  when  the  chips  are 
down  as  a  result  of  our  pro 
gram.  We  know  our  staff  will 
work  aniong  retail  accounts 
with  greater  confidence,  assur¬ 
ance  and  sound  counsel  .  .  . 
that  already  has  been  proved. 

Bedell  believes  .  .  .  and  has 
sold  our  advertisers  on  the  be¬ 
lief  .  .  .  that  the  immobile  store 
can  reach  out  into  the  living, 
fluid  market  with  our  circula 
tion.  and  with  professional  sell¬ 
ing  in  print,  stave  off  the  day 


Partnei  Becomes 
Client  of  Agency 

Minneapolis  —  A  partner  in 
Olmsted  &  Foley  is  its  newest 
client. 

Gordon  Daline.  associated 
with  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  13  years,  resigned 
Sept.  1  to  set  up  a  concern  that 
will  market  several  products  he 
developed  as  a  hobby. 


of  red  figures.  He  makes  mer¬ 
chants  see  advertising,  not  as 
an  expen.se  to  be  borne  and 
held  down,  but  rather  as  a  d.v 
namic  force  that  can  be  used 
to  propel  a  business  where  it 
wants  to  go. 

National  advertising  was  long 
my  field  .  .  .  and  still  is  very 
largely.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
day  comes  that  men  sit  in  Ne» 
York  or  Chicago  and  scratck 
us  off  the  lists  with  our  being 
able  to  do  little  about  it  .  .  .  we 
will  be  prepared  to  work  to  the 
limit  our  "acre  of  diamonds "  at 
home. 

Bedell  says  that  the  average 
paper,  great  or  small,  has  no 
idea  how  much  retail  adverbs 
ing  can  be  scraped  out  of  a 
community,  profitably  to  the 
merchant  and  the  paper,  ever 
when  the  going  gets  toughest 
We  believe  he  is  right.  We  have 
seen  and  heard  case  histories 
to  substantiate  it.  We're  going 
to  be  prepared  to  find  out  in 
Columbus. 


of  100 


The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have 
completed  college,  j 

This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion  \  \ 
for  New  York's  market 
as  a  whole. 


iJ  1  lii^  "spirit  of  yonlh'*  is  radiated 

\  throiiglioiit  tile  Journal  in 

()  s|>e<‘iai  news  features  .  .  .  the 
popular  "Seliool  Joiirnar'  pages. 

One  storj  may  pietorialize  pupils  in  a  jiageaiit, 
dressed  as  "nioiinties  "  and  pretty  h  reneli-Canadian 
lassies,  as  shown  above.  .-Vnotln'r  time  a  Journal 
Diamond  (iloves  or  Soap  Box  Derby  story 
may  he  fi'atured. 
^  outh  promotions,  with  youth-minded 
eitizens  eooperatiiig.  keep  the  Journal 
vigilantly  youthful  in  spirit. 

Brand  Preferenre 

♦  4  ADVERTISE  IN  A 

"hiftbctn 


loiinifll 

Specio^^epresenfofiWM^^WARD-GRIFFITF^CO^^I^^^^^^^^^ 
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One  of  the  finest,  broadest  employee  benefit  programs  in  any 
industry — that’s  the  story  behind  this,  the  fifth  advertisement 
in  Standard  Oil’s  1949  institutional  series.  It’s  another  way 
of  telling  the  public  how  we,  the  employees  of  Standard 
Oil,  our  stockholders  and  our  dealers  can  work  together 
under  a  competitive,  free  economy,  to  produce  a  fuller  life. 


an  Omahil  radio  announcer,  is  on  his  father's  left.  Others  at  the  table  are  A.  W. 
iVteraon.  William  Jackes  and  L  A  Dav.  thm>  of  the  many  Standard  Oilers  who 
were  present  to  wish  Mr.  Workhoven  well  as  he  joined  the  ranks  of  Standard 
Oil's  annuitants. 


Of  course  we’re  sorry  to  see  men  like  Harry  Workhoven  retire 
horn  the  service  of  this  company  and  its  subsidiary  companies. 
But  we're  glad  that,  when  they  do  leave  our  team,  they  begin 
to  receive  monthly  checks  under  Standard  Oil’s  employee  retire* 
ment  plan  •monthly  checks  for  life. 

Standard  Oil  began  retirement  payments  in  1903;  we  were 
one  of  the  first  companies  to  have  such  a  plan.  Since  then, 
thousands  of  our  employees  have  earned  "permanent  vacations’* 
with  regular  benefits  coming  in. 


There  are  many  other  features  of  Standard  Oil's  employee  ben¬ 
efit  programs;  life  insurance,  group  hospitalization  and  surgical 
operation  insurance,  sickness  and  disability  benehts.  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  They  add  up  to  one  of  the  best  and  broadest  employee 
benefit  programs  in  any  industry.  The  security  this  program  pro¬ 
vides  is  an  important  reason  why  our  employees  find  that 
Standard  Oil  is  a  good  company  to  work  for. 


HIS  fOX  TEISIft,  Toots.  getA  lots  of  attention,  now 
that  William  F.  Launt^  of  Decatur.  Illinois,  has 
retired  after  29  years  as  a  Standard  Oil  lubrication 
engineer.  His  hobbies  are  landscaping  anH  travel. 


mEN  UniE  LINDA  SUE  JACKSON  was  bom  recently, 
fiUndard  Oil  group  hospital  and  surgical  operation 
iiMurance  hel^  pay  the  bills.  Linda’s  fatiwr,  C.  F. 
Jackson,  works  for  us  in  St.  Joseph.  Missouri. 


COLORADO’S  TROUT  STREAMS,  where  Standard  Oilers 
Art  Krau.ss  and  A1  Abeyta  fish,  are  among  the  many 
vacation  spots  visited  by  thousands  of  our  employes 
annually  on  the  vacations  they  enjoy. 


**^A**R  is  viaited  by  Chicago  office  co- 
aer  Eilwn  O  l^mghlin.  Roberta  received  salary 
weeks,  thanks  to  Standard’s  sick- 
,  disability  benefits,  plus  part  of  her  hoapital 
expmaes  under  our  hospiul  plaa 

OR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3, 


THERE’S  JOt  SECURITY  In  a  company  with  an  average 
investment  of  $26,700  in  toots  and  equipment  back 
of  each  employee.  The  right  tools  helped  our  em¬ 
ployees  average  more  than  $4,400  in  wages  and  bene¬ 
fits  last  year. 


THE  SAFETY  Of  our  48,000  employees  is  one  of 
Standard  Oil's  first  considerations.  We  have  won 
many  industry  safety  awards  and  our  accident  rates 
are  so  low  that  our  employees  are  many  times  safer 
at  work  than  they  are  in  their  homes. 


\ 
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We  2>on  ’l  ^rolli  at  tL  WoulL 


Daily  Confabs  Shape 
Factful  Editorials 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  is  no  thunderer 
but  the  judicial  tone  of  its  edi¬ 
torials  has  accomplished  desired 
results  in  the  improvement  of 
democratic  government. 

We  sat  in  on  one  of  Editor 
Melville  F.  Ferguson’s  morning 
conferences  to  see  how  these 
editorials  are  bom.  Here  were 
experienced  men  discussing 
questions  of  the  day  in  cracker- 
barrel  or  neighborly-back -fence 
fashion. 

The  meeting  ranged  from 
sharp  comments  on  Herbert 
Hoover’s  proposal  that  Congress 
limit  Federal  aid  to  schools  to 
the  techniques  of  playing  soft- 
ball  and  Columnist  Don  Rose’s 
experience  in  weighing  his  dog 
with  cans  of  paint  instead  of 
weights. 

Lively  differences  of  opinion 
developed  over  the  stand  the 
Bulletin  should  take  on  various 
issues,  but  the  general  tone  was 
almost  casual,  indicating  a  good 
sense  of  humor  even  where  the 
world’s  most  serious  problems 
are  concerned 


dictate  but  give  the  reader  the 
lull  facts  and  state  our  own  con¬ 
clusions.  Our  tone  is  judicial,” 
said  Mr.  Ferguson. 

“You  don’t  have  to  argue  hot 


training  on  the  Bloomsburg 
(  Pa. )  Press  under  the  elder  Paul 
Eyerly,  filling  all  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  positions  of  importance, 
and  has  been  with  the  Bulletin 
as  editorial  writer  about  12 
years. 

Melvin  K.  Whiteleather.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  following  experience  on 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  joined  the  Bulletin  in 
1940. 

Thomas  C.  Shaffer.  After 
graduating  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  taught  his¬ 
tory  and  political  science  at 
George  School  and  Montgomery 


writer  for  the  Philadelphia  P»k 
He  Ledger  and  daily  colunut* 
of  the  Evening  Ledger  in  ’(S 
He  joined  the  Bulletin  edite 
staff  in  1942. 

Carl  2^isberg,  editor  of  •h, 
opinion  page,  and  Franklin  0 
Alexander,  cartoonist,  also  sit  it 
on  the  editorial  conferences 


Issues  48-Page  Special 

Iowa  City,  la.— a  48-pasf 
special  edition  was  publisher 
Aug.  20  by  the  Daily  foimn 
State  University  of  Iowa  publi 
cation.  It  contained  more 
than  100  pictures  of  campus  ac¬ 
tivities.  There  were  4.757  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  advertising. 


Going  over  the  current  news  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  morning  editorial  conference  are,  left  to 
right,  Clarence  G.  Shenton,  Franklin  O.  Alexander,  Don  Rose,  Carl  Zeisbetg.  Melvin  K.  Whiteleothe 
Thomas  C.  Shaeffer,  Editor  Melville  F.  Ferguson  and  John  L.  Rile. 


Field  Investigations 

Although  the  Bulletin  does 
lot  dictate  in  its  editorials,  it 
loes  take  a  stand  and  makes 
a  thorough  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  publication. 

According  to  Mr.  Ferguson, 
members  of  the  staff  often  leave 
the  office  to  get  on-the-scene 
information  for  an  editorial,  and 
also  invite  experts  on  various 
subjects  —  labor,  government, 
etc. — to  sit  in  on  the  editorial 
conferences  to  get  outside  view¬ 
points. 

"You  can  learn  a  great  deal 
on  these  expeditions,”  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  said,  "and  the  staff  enjoys 
getting  out  of  the  office  to 
gather  information.  Outside  re¬ 
search  is  often  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  news  reports  if  you  are 
going  to  do  a  thorough,  factual 
editorial.” 

Mr  Ferguson  said  the  staff 
was  not  composed  of  like-mind¬ 
ed  men 

"We  not  only  encourage  di¬ 
versified  opinions,’’  said  Mr. 
Ferguson,  but  versatility  as 
well.  Of  course,  all  men  on  the 
staff  have  specialties,  but  all 
are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
write  on  any  subject. 

“Also,  a  man  who  suggests  a 
topic  for  comment  does  not 
necessarily  do  that  editorial 
himself.” 

New  Leader  Each  Day 

Mr.  Ferguson  uses  a  rotation 
system  in  calling  upon  his  staff 
for  comments  on  the  news.  Each 
man  gets  an  opportunity  to 
bring  up  a  topic  for  discussion, 
and  a  different  member  of  the 
staff  opens  the  meeting  each 
day. 

Policy? 

"Our  general  policy  is  not  to 


ly  to  accomplish  objectives  of 
public  improvements  and  better 
government.  You  can  also  dis¬ 
cuss  both  sides  of  a  question 
without  being  wishy-washy. 

“In  fact,  I  believe  the  reader 
attaches  more  credibility  to  edi¬ 
torials  which  give  the  full  facts, 
reach  a  conclusion  but  do  not 
dictate.” 

For  that  reason.  Bulletin  edi¬ 
torials  are  not  likely  to  say, 
"This  must  be  done,”  but  more 
likely  to  state.  "Everybody  who 
has  a  vote  in  Philadelphia  would 
do  well  to  think  that  one  over.” 

At  least  two  members  of  the 
staff  are  prone  to  take  labor’s 
side  on  many  questions  and  this 
attitude  is  encouraged. 

"We  are  seeking  a  well-round¬ 
ed,  sensible  viewpoint  on  all 
questions,”  Mr.  Ferguson  em¬ 
phasized.  "True,  we  do  not  cru¬ 
sade  or  froth  at  the  mouth,  but 
I  feel  we  give  our  readers  the 
full  facts  and  in  the  end.  per¬ 
haps,  that  is  the  best  way  of 
getting  results.” 

Voices  of  Experience 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  one  of  the 
city’s  most  experienced  newspa¬ 
permen.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record  50  years 
ago  as  a  reporter.  He  resigned 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Record 
in  1929  to  go  with  the  Bulletin 
as, an  editorial  writer  under  the 
late  Fred  Fuller  Shedd. 

Editorial  writers  on  the  staff 
are: 

John  L.  Rile.  He  started  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Press  in  1898.  He  has  worked 
on  the  Morning  Times,  Ledger. 
Inquirer,  Record  and  Evening 
Times.  He  was  a  copyreader  on 
the  Bulletin  from  1914  to  1921. 

Paul  H.  Trescott.  He  got  his 


School  from  1911  to  1934,  with 
one  year  out  for  post  graduate 
work  at  Columbia,  and  joined 
the  Bulletin  editorial  staff  in 
1934. 

Clarence  G.  Shenton.  He 
taught  school  for  four  years 
after  graduation  from  Dickinson 
College  and  did  post-graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bar:  was  on  the  legal  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  and  assist¬ 
ant  director  1924-37.  He  joined 
the  Bulletin  editorial  staff  in 
1937. 

Donald  F.  Rose.  He  taught 
school  for  14  years:  started  in 
1925  the  publication  of  a  one- 
man  magazine.  Stuff  and  Non¬ 
sense,  which  became  part  of  the 
North  American  Review  in  1927, 
with  its  author  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  He  also  served  as  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  of  Aero  Digest  and 
literary  critic  of  the  Forum.  In 
1927,  he  became  an  editorial 


Cows,  Sows,  Flowen 
Program  Successful 

Orlando,  Fla. — The  SenfiMl 
Star’s  first  Cows,  Sows  anc 
Flowers  contest  among  Cem 
Florida  farmers  is  winding  u; 
with  praise  from  E.  E.  EteU 
man,  county  agricultural  agtnt 

Winning  farmers  will  rectivt 
$1,000  from  the  Sentinel-Sti 
and  other  awards  from  local  it 
dustries.  Farm  Editor  Morrlso: 
C.  Meriam  has  been  in  chirg; 
of  the  program  which  Mr.  Baet: 
man  said  has  encouraged  firm 
ers  in  live-at-home  projects 

The  contest  was  started  i 
year  ago,  when  citrus  price: 
were  low,  to  demonstrate  tha' 
small  farms  and  groves  can  be 
made  to  pay  in  bad  times  ^ 
well  as  in  good  times  thnug.. 
diversified  crops. 


One  of  the 

44 

most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIDENT 


September  3,  1949 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 

Subject:  RAILROAD  COSTS  ARP  FREIGHT  RATES 

On  September  1,  two  important  developments  took  place  in  the 
railroad  industry.  On  that  day,  the  new  freight  rate  increase  recently 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  became  effective,  and 
the  40-hour  week  with  48  hours  pay  for  approximately  one  million  non¬ 
operating  employees  went  into  effect. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  President's  Emergency  Board  which 
recommended  the  40-hour  week  that  the  shorter  work  week  will  cost  the 
railroads  approximately  $450,000,000  a  year.  According  to  estimates  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  freight  rate  increase  will  produce 
about  $293,000,000  annually.  In  other  words,  the  revenues  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  receive  from  the  new  freight  rates  will  cover  only  65  per  cent 
of  the  new  costs  resulting  from  the  40-hour  week  for  nonoperating  employees. 

Exactly  how  the  railroads  will  meet  the  difference  is  hard  to  say 
at  this  time,  but  they  are  going  to  try  to  find  ways.  This  is  not  going  to 
be  easy,  because  railroad  earnings,  by  any  fair  standard  of  measurement,  ; 
are  now  inadequate.  At  the  present  time,  the  railroads  are  earning  less 
than  3  per  cent  on  their  net  investment,  and  this  is  far  from  the  6  per  cent 
they  need  and  should  have  in  order  to  be  financially  and  physically  sound. 

Whenever  you  hear  or  read  anything  about  the  new  railroad  freight 
rates,  you  might  keep  the  above  facts  in  mind.  You  might  also  keep  in  mind 
that  railroad  freight  rates  since  1939  have  increased  only  57  per  cent, 
while  the  prices  of  goods  generally  have  gone  up  100  per  cent.  Moreover, 
the  wages  which  railroads  pay  their  employees  have  risen  109  per  cent,  pay¬ 
roll  taxes  have  jumped  about  90  per  cent,  and  the  unit  prices  of  fuel, 
materials  and  supplies  have  increased  100  per  cent. 

On  almost  any  basis  that  can  be  devised,  railroad  transportation 
charges  today  are  relatively  a  lesser  factor  in  over-all  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  than  in  any  prewar  year.  No  other  industry  has  made  a  greater 
contribution  toward  helping  to  keep  prices  down  than  have  the  railroads. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Retailers  Want  More 
Newspaper  Ad  Service 

By  Prof.  Philip  W.  Burton  and  Marjorie  Schmidt 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City.  la.  —  Although  suits.  But  with  radio — usually 
small  or  medium-sized  retailers  no  results  at  all.  Radio  is  more 
use  much  help  from  their  news-  to  keep  the  name  before  the 
papers,  they  are  not  completely  public,  newspaper  is  for  pro- 
satisfied  with  the  help  they  get  motion.” 

and  would  like  to  get  more.  Only  11.9';  of  the  men  inter- 
Also,  they  are  comparatively  viewed  said  they  used  radio 
satisfied  with  services  offered  because  they  could  see  results, 
toy  radio..  These  overall  conclu-  This  compares  to  36.8';  who  as- 
sions  are  reached  after  a  thor-  serted  that  they  saw  tangible 
ough  study  made  among  100  results  from  their  newspaper 
selected  Iowa  retailers.  advertising.  Measurements  of 

Retailers  interviewed  were  in  advertising  results  when  radio 
towns  in  which  local  radio  and  is  used  seemed  to  bother  re¬ 
daily  newspapers  were  avail-  tailers  more  than  any  other 
able.  Each  retailer  was  an  ag-  promotional  question.  Since 
gressive  advertiser  using  dif-  many  users  were  convinced  that 
ferent  media  and  quick  to  com-  radio  is  not  adapted  to  selling 
pare  one  with  the  other.  specific  merchandise  they  have 

Newspaper  service  was  sat-  formed  the  habit  of  using  it  for 
isfactory  for  53 'r,  but  more  institutional  advertising.  Unrea- 
than  60^r  thought  radio  service  sonably  enough,  in  some  of 
was  satisfactory.  Their  attitude  these  cases,  they  proceeded  to 
toward  the  latter  was  often  en-  complain  because  customers  sel- 
thusiastic  bringing  forth  such  dom  mention  the  dealer’s  radio 
comments  as  "They'll  do  any-  show  as  reason  for  trading  in 
thing  under  the  sun.  Just  have  his  store. 

to  mention  it."  Enthusiasm  for  The  overall  conclusion,  after 
newspaper  advertising  was  one-  to  two-hour  talks  with 
rnuch  less  pronounced.  The  at-  each  of  the  retailers  was  that 
titude  toward  newspaper  serv-  most  of  them  were  innocent  of 
ice  generally  indicated  that  the  any  real  knowledge  of  adver- 
fttailers  thought  the  newspapers  tising  and  that  they  need  help 
were  doing  a  fair  job  but  could  badly  —  help  that  right  now 
do  a  much  better  one.  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory 

Some  of  the  specific  com-  as  given  by  local  radio  stations, 
ments  on  newspaper  service:  Advertising  with  the  majority 

Newspapers  are  ill-prepared  to  of  the  retailers  seemed  to  be  a 
-toelp  with  copy  and  layouts,  habit.  Newspapers  as  the  older 
opace  sal^men  are  ignorant  of  medium  had  become  more  of  a 
many  of  the  retail  business  wdth  habit  than  radio,  but  radio's 
which  ^ey  work;  this  makes  it  persistent  service  efforts  were 
impossible  for  the  salesman  to  causing  some  breaking  away 
help  plan  advertising  strategy,  from  custom.  Since  only  one- 
htots  and  layouts  provided  are  fourth  of  the  stores  had  an  ad- 
of  poor  quality.  Newspapers  vertising  manager,  promotional 
aren  t  ready  enough  to  provide  efforts  in  75'^;  of  the  stores 
market  coverage  figures.  Copy  were  guided  by  the  store  own- 
changes  are  made  too  unwill-  ers,  or  managers  to  whom  ad- 
mgly  by  newspaper  advertising  vertising  was  one  more  chore 
departments.  in  a  busy  day.  Ninety  per  cent 

It  was  found  that  when  re-  of  these  men  were  using  news- 
tailers  started  off  on  the  matter  paper  services  of  one  kind  or 
of  service,  they  ended  with  fa-  another.  Such  men,  devoting 
miliar  complaints  about  billing  only  part  time  to  advertising, 
^sterns  for  cooperative  adver-  need  concrete  help  from  their 
tising,  equal  chances  for  pre-  newspapers  and  expressed  that 
ferred  position,  and  the  inclu-  need  over  and  over  again  dur- 
sion  of  product  and  fashion  ing  interviews, 
news  in  editorial  sections.  The  willingness  of  radio  to 

Despite  unfavorable  compari-  service  its  accounts  made  a 
sons  with  radio  from  the  service  number  of  the  mechants  favor- 
standpoint,  new^apers  serving  ably  disposed  toward  radio  even 
^e  retailers  interviewed  seem  though  they  leaned  toward 
in  a  less  vulnerable  position  newspapers  for  sales  results, 
budget-wise  than,  do  the  radio  ■ 

stations.  While  newspapers  4-Color  Ad  in  L.  A. 

t  Anceles.  Calif. — The  first 

in?  biiHcrot  advertis-  four-color  ad  to  be  published  in 

inf  onlv^  2Q  Angeles  dailies  since  before 

ing  only  29.Kc  of  that  budget,  annearcd  Aub  25  in 

tions  were  such  that  it  was  p - - - 

necessary  to  cut  promotional  irT  lIC  RIND  YOUR  FILES 

Sm-  to  luffer^'^ 

when  asked  to  account  for  OOAKairmD 

their  statements  retailers  made  raxcm  ON  UMWjmmt 

such  comments  as  one  men’s  ^  *  EARiJAM  CO 

clothing  store  proprietor  who  •*  _ 

said,  “If  I  run  a  special  in  the  MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 
newspaper,  it's  with  quick  re-  — 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

ouK  nZiSa  au  cdbtok  buxl/f 

AND  trNOONDmOKAUjT 
OOAAANTRBD 
PRICRB  ON  BRQCRBT 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH.  ILLINOIS 


Building  Contract 
Below  Estimate 

Amarillo,  Tex.  —  A  contract 
has  been  let  for  the  new  home 
of  the  Globe-News  Publishing 
Co.  at  a  figure  15' <  below  the 
architects'  top  estimate.  Officials 
of  the  publishing  company  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  "definitely  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  trend." 

The  building,  two  stories  and 
basement,  with  62.000  square 
feet  of  space,  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $550,000.  New  equip¬ 
ment.  including  a  Scott  press, 
will  run  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  beyond  $1,000,000.  ac¬ 
cording  to  T.  E.  Snowden,  vice- 
president  of  the  firm  which 
publishes  the  Globe,  evening, 
and  News,  morning. 

An  airconditioning  installation 
will  cost  $100,000. 

Readers  Select 
'Best  Ads'  in 
Unique  Survey 

Lebanon,  Pa. — The  Lebanon 
Daily  News  has  started  a  com¬ 
munity  survey,  aimed  at  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  to  the  advertiser 
through  increased  readership 
and  interest. 

Participation  in  the  survey  is 
open  to  all  local  business  firms. 
Those  who  enter  the  13-week 
program  are  listed  in  a  front¬ 
page  box  every  day  they  have 
an  ad  in  the  paper. 

With  this  listing  is  an  editor¬ 
ial  calling  the  reader's  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  value  and  proper 
use  of  newspaper  advertising. 
The  customers  are  asked  to  se¬ 
lect  the  best  ads  in  the  News 
each  day  among  the  group  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  survey.  The 
ads  are  divided  into  three  classi¬ 
fications,  large,  small  and  me¬ 
dium. 

At  the  end  of  each  week,  the 
votes  are  tallied  and  the  ads 
wiiich  the  readers  themselves 
think  will  do  the  advertiser  the 
most  good  are  revealed  in  the 
tabulation.  Prizes  totalling  $500 
in  cash  are  given. 

Participating  firms  receive  a 
tally  sheet  each  week,  showing 
the  score  of  all  ads  included  in 
the  survey  and  how  their  own 
advertising  efforts  rate  with 
those  of  their  competitors  and 
others. 

Participants  pay  a  nominal 
charge  of  $3  a  week  for  the  cost 
of  tabulation. 


Council  Report 
Notes  Heavy  | 
Media  Support 

Newspaper  support  of  .Ad 
tising  Council  campaigns 
year  increased  llO'r  over  1 
the  Council  notes  in  its 
annual  report  issued  this  w 

In  1948.  newspapers  ord 
476.867  Council  ads.  com: 
with  222.837  in  1947.  Man 
cal,  regional  and  national 
vertisers  also  sponsored  n 
paper  ads. 

Sunday  supplements 
used  by  a  number  of  nati 
advertisers  to  sponsor  Co 
campaigns,  and  the  publl 
also  increased  their  parti 
tion  by  contributing  70  Co 
campaign  ads. 

Other  media  establi 
equally  impressive  records 
total  media  support,  said 
Council,  reached  "almost 
nomical  proportions.” 

Through  its  support  of  ( 
cil  campaigns,  says  the  re 
American  business  “establi 
new  fronts  for  the  United  S 
in  the  cold  war  during  19 

And  the  sharp  increase 
public  service  advertising 
in  the  face  of  a  returning 
er’s  market,  it  was  pointed 
by  Council  Chairman  Cha 
G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  and  Presidmt 
T.  S.  Repplier. 

Connected  directly  or  imli 
rectly  with  the  “cold  war  ”  js- 
pects  of  the  Council’s  actifitj 
were  such  campaigns  as  Ann- 
lean  Economic  System,  CAM 
package  promotion,  Americai; 
Heritage  Foundation,  Armed 
Force  recruitment,  conservation 
etc. 

“We  have  discovered  in  the 
last  seven  years,”  declared  Mr 
Mortimer,  “that  advertising  car 
literally  accomplish  miracles 
We  will  be  blind  indeed,  we 
will  deserve  our  fate,  if  wedt 
not  now  apply  this  great  force  tc 
the  defense  of  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all — the  Miracle  oi 
America.” 

■ 

First  TPA  Scholar 

Harry  G.  Dinwiddle,  s?on 
sored  by  the  weekly  Treiton 
(Tenn.)  Herald-Register,  is  the 
winner  of  the  first  _Tenn^ 
Press  Association  journalism 
scholarship  to  the  University  o' 
Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 


Do  you  need  any  machinery 
moved,  rebuilt  or  dismantled? 
Consult  the  Newspapier  Press 
Engineers  listed  on  our  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  pages. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Ireadwoy 
New  York  It,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  IRyaet  9-3052 


Breakfast  Briefs  [ 

Britain  has  taken  steps  to  tnd) 
her  dollar  shortage.  Amentani 
family  heads  will  watch  wwi 
interest,  hoping  to  pick  up  a| 
few  useful  tips. 


A  health  official  reports 
American  women  are 
both  prettier  and  more  muicu 
lar.  They  have  what  it  t^^ 
not  only  to  get  us  but  to  kw 
us. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Just  see  how  you  can  increase 
efficiency  by  ordering 
Recordak  microfilm  editions  of 
your  newspaper  files 


You  reclaim  98%  of  your  stack  space 

. .  .wlu'ii  you  substitute  Recordak  microfilm 
editions  for  bulky  newspaper  files.  Then, 
48, ()()()  nevwspaper  pages  can  be  kept  in  a 
single  drawer  of  the  Recordak  Film  File. 
An  important  advantage  . .  .  for  it  means 
you  can  reclaim  sizable  areas  of  working 
space  .  • .  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect 
valuable  back-issue  records  as  never  btlore! 


It  s  the  best  way  to  keep  the  news. 

A  decided  improvement  over  stacking 
bound  or  unlM)und  back  editions— as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leading  publishers  know, 

.And  to  realize  the  same  ad\  antages  in 
your  plant,  you  need  only  send  your  back 
issues  to  the  nearest  Recordak  Nlicrofilm- 
ing  Center— to  Los  .Angeles.  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  or  Roche.ster,  N.  Y.  Here  expert 
technicians  will  produce  “picture  perfect” 
microfilm  records  .  . .  which  can  be  read 
w  ith  optimum  clarity  when  enlarged  in  a 
RecH)rdak  Film  Reader.  WYite  today  for 
complete  information  on  the  surprisingly 
low  cost  of  this  serxice.  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  (Suhsidiunj  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  350  Madison  .Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

"Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


You  save  time  and  effort  for  your  staff. 

Gone  is  the  drudgery  of  handling  heavy, 
unwieldy  stacks— the  stretching  and  .strain¬ 
ing  that  was  necessary  to  get  them  on  and 
off  the  shelves.  Instead  . . .  you  have  rolls 
of  microfilm  , . .  800  newspaper  pages  to  a 
roll— a  roll  that’s  just  14  oz.  light . . .  and  so 
compact  you  can  hold  it  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand. 


You  speed  reference.  Rec-ordak  microfilm 
editions  can  be  filed  at  the  librarian’s  finger 
tips  . . .  ready  for  immediate  review  in  the 
Recordak  Fdm  Reader.  Here,  the  news  is 
projected  larger  than  original  size  . . .  every 
detail  sharp  and  clear  .  . .  nothing  soiled, 
yellowed,  tom,  or  clipped.  And  the  reader 
can  speed  the  film  from  page  to  page . . . 
get  his  information  faster. 


’^£CC/?Dfig( 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
originator  of  modern  microfilming -• 
and  its  newspaper  application 
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100  Papers  Now  Use 
Electric  Engravers 


Picture  coverage  on  smaller- 
city  newspapers,  weeklies  as 
well  as  dailies,  has  been  revo¬ 
lutionized  by  the  Photo-Electric 
Engraver,  according  to  held  sur¬ 
veys  by  the  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corp. 

Approximately  100  of  the  ma¬ 
chines,  which  can  produce  plas¬ 
tic  cuts  in  a  few  minutes,  are 
in  operation  throughout  the 
country.  The  smallest  papers 
using  the  machine  are  a  daily 
with  2,000  circulation  and  a 
weekly  with  2,100.  The  largest 
user  is  a  daily  with  104,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

This  report,  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  installations  and  the 
techniques  employed,  is  based 
on  case  histories  of  operations 
at  the  following  newspapers: 

The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun 
and  Gazette  Bulletin;  Milton 
(Pa.)  Evening  Standard;  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express:  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times;  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun; 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  Ashtabula 
( O. )  Star-Beacon;  Salem  ( N.  J. ) 
Sunbeam,  a  weekly;  Strouds¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Daily  Record;  Mount 
Clemens  ( Mich. )  Monitor-Lead¬ 
er;  and  Hunterdon  County  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Editorial  Function 

Most  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  can  now  reproduce 
pictures  faster  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  previously.  In 
some  cases  before  the  machine 
was  installed,  two  days  were  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  engravings. 

Costs  vary,  but  the  Fairchild 
Corp.  estimates  the  plastic  cuts 
can  be  made  from  3  cents  to 
10  cents  per  square  inch. 

Most  of  the  papers  inter¬ 
viewed  also  indicated  that  they 
are  using  more  pictures  than 
ever  because  of  the  speed  and 
economy  of  operation. 

In  most  of  the  installations, 
operation  of  the  machine  is  an 
editorial  function  and  many 
photographers  are  operating  the 
unit,  following  through  from 
taking  the  picture  to  making  the 
cut. 

Some  other  highlights  of  the 
case  histories: 

•  Last-minute  news  photos. 

•  Halftone  services  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  revenue. 

•  Special  features  and  picture 
pages. 

•  Greater  interest  in  photog¬ 
raphy;  in  some  cases,  an  increase 
in  the  photographic  staff. 

•  Extensive  coverage  of  lunch¬ 
eon  and  club  meetings. 

•  Increased  use  of  pictures 
from  press  associations. 

•  Two-column  cuts  can  be 
made  in  12  minutes. 

•  Several  papers  use  a  shield 
over  the  scanning  device  to 
avoid  reflection  of  light. 

Some  “bugs”  exist,  but  they 
are  being  ironed  out  through 
close  consultation  with  the  Fair- 
child  technical  staff  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  newspaper 
plants. 

John  H.  Person.  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Williamsport  Sun  and 
Gazette-Bulletin,  said  plastic 
cuts  are  being  produced  at  nine 


cents  per  square  inch,  not  in¬ 
cluding  labor  costs,  but  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  machine  also  do  pho¬ 
tographic  work. 

In  one  week  of  June,  1948,  the 
two  papers  used  876  square 
inches  of  engravings.  In  one 
week  of  June,  1949,  as  a  result 
of  the  Fairchild,  they  used  1,760 
square  inches.  Of  this  latter  fig¬ 
ure,  250  square  inches  were  zinc. 

Before  the  Fairchild  was  in¬ 
stalled,  the  a.m.  paper  had  to 
depend  on  picking  up  cuts  from 
the  p.m.  paper.  If  anything 
broke  in  the  night,  the  Gazette- 
Bulletin  could  not  get  pictures 
into  the  paper  until  two  days 
later.  Now,  its  staff  takes  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  night  shift  and 
makes  cuts  on  the  Fairchild. 

Although  the  Sun  and  Ga¬ 
zette-Bulletin  is  printed  on  a 
semi-cylindrical  press,  the  plas¬ 
tic  cuts  are  reproduced  direct. 
They  started  with  stereo,  Mr. 
Person  said,  but  better  results 
are  obtained  from  direct  print¬ 
ing.  Two  plastics  of  the  same 
picture  have  to  be  made  because 
of  double-plating,  but  Mr.  Per¬ 
son  said  the  added  expense  is 
worthwhile. 

Line  Cuts  on  Plastic 

The  Milton  (Pa.)  Evening 
Standard,  used  to  get  its  en¬ 
gravings  from  plants  21  and  165 
miles  away.  W.  B.  Hastings, 
general  manager,  said  he  in¬ 
stalled  the  marine  to  give  sub¬ 
scribers  wider  and  speedier  pic¬ 
ture  coverage. 

He  said  the  Evening  Standard 
has  experimented  successfully 
with  line  cuts  on  plastic.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  are  outlined  in 
India  ink  and  results  are  clear, 
he  said. 

Extensive  experimentation  has 
been  done  by  the  Easton  Ex¬ 
press,  according  to  Hugh  Wag- 
non,  assistant  to  Publisher  J.  L. 
Stackhouse.  He  said  middle 
tones  or  what  the  AP  calls  an 
“A”  print  reproduce  best  on  the 
Fairchild.  He  said  that  on  larg¬ 
er  areas  of  white,  some  good  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  by  let¬ 
ting  the  dots  droff  off. 

He  cited  a  good  example  of 
fast  service:  A  fire  broke  at 
2:30  p.m.  The  photographer  left 
the  office  at  2:35.  llie  negative 
and  print  were  processed  and 
the  plastic  cut  made  so  that  the 
picture  was  used  in  a  press  run 
at  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Wagnon  said  the  plastics 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
after  proofing.  The  unit  is 
operated  by  photographers. 

William  W.  AhLstrom,  pho¬ 
tographic  editor,  Chester  Times, 
said  picture  coverage  there  has 
increased  900'r .  Costs  run  as 
low  as  four  cents  per  square 
inch.  A  young  woman,  with  no 
previous  newspaper  experience, 
was  taught  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Harry  E.  Sharkey,  editor  and 
general  manager,  Jamestown 
Sun,  estimated  costs  at  15  cents 
per  square  inch,  but  indicated 
they  can  be  lowered  by  further 
use  of  the  machine.  The  unit  is 
operated  by  a  photo  technician. 


Cuts  are  mounted  on  metal  for 
stereo  printing,  but  Mr.  Shar¬ 
key  said  they  were  considering 
the  use  of  cherry  wood. 

To  demonstrate  the  speed  of 
reproduction,  the  Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon  staged  the  follow¬ 
ing  stunt: 

A  photographer  snapped  a 
picture  at  a  Rotary  club  lunch¬ 
eon.  A  plastic  cut  was  made 
to  meet  the  press  start  at  1:25. 
Copies  of  the  paper  with  the 
picture  in  it  were  distributed  at 
the  meeting. 

On  the  Salem  Sunbean,  the 
machine  is  operated  by  an  edi¬ 
tor,  who  also  takes  pictures, 
runs  the  dark  room  and  edits 
copy.  The  unit  is  supervised 
technically  by  the  pressman. 

Paul  W.  McKee,  publisher  of 
the  Mount  Clemens  Monitor 
Leader,  said  two  photographers 
were  able  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chine  after  three  days'  training. 
Mr.  McKee  said  the  Monitor- 
Leader  has  trebled  its  picture 
content  and  is  still  saving  $2,000 
a  year  on  engraving  bills. 

■ 

Standard  Ink  Shades 
In  Flint  Color  Guide 

A  Newspaper  Color  Selector, 
showing  inks  that  have  been 
proven  correct  in  actual  news¬ 
paper  production,  is  being  made 
available  by  Howard  Flint  Ink 
Co.  (Detroit,  Mich.)  for  buyers 
and  sellers  of  newspaper  space 
and  mechanical  executives. 

The  catalogue  contains  the 
authentic  colors  adopted  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers;  also  the 
shades  approved  by  Metropol¬ 
itan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

■ 

One  Color  and  Black 
By  Routing  Plates 

Waukesha,  Wis.  —  Tlie  Daily 
Freeman  has  inaugurated  two- 
color  advertising  as  part  of  its 
regular  edition. 

Two  colors  were  obtained  by 
making  identical  curved  plates 
of  the  page  on  which  the  ad 
appeared  and  routing  out  the 
color  areas  on  one  plate  and 
the  black  on  the  other.  One 
deck  of  the  rotary  press  sup¬ 
plies  the  colored  ink,  the  other 
the  black  ink. 

Advertising  Manager  Hans 
Hamm  said  tentative  color  rates 
were  established  50%  premium 
above  regular  earned  rates, 
with  a  $25  minimum  additional 
charge. 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  iinfx}rtant 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  for 
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5  Approaches 
For  Financial 
Copy  Suggested 

Five  points  for  emphasis  in  a: 
institutional  advertising  pn^ 
gram  for  the  investment  busi¬ 
ness  are  being  advocated  by 
Henry  Gellermann,  advertisini 
and  public  relations  director  of 
Bache  &  Co.,  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

On  the  premise  that  flnancioi 
advertising  in  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  is  “a  direct 
effective  means  of  creating  mas 
understanding  end  goodwill.' 
Mr.  Gellermann  says  these  an 
the  approaches,  in  order  of  in- 
portance; 

(DA  campaign  to  correct  the 
misinformation  that  exists  in  the 
public  mind  about  methods  of 
operations,  purpose,  social  con¬ 
tribution,  salaries,  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  other  vital  policies 
practices  and  plans. 

(2)  Information  on  profiti 
dividends,  relations  to  industries 
and  their  workers. 

(3)  Mutual  dependence  and 
close  inter-relationships  between 
the  financial  industry  and  the 
community. 

(4)  Working  conditions  in  the 
industry  itself  with  emphasis  on 
wages,  years  of  employment 
safety,  security  and  employee 
morale. 

(5)  The  financial  industry's 
appreciation  of  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  people  and  the  com 
munity. 


SALISBURY 
LANDS  BIG 
YET  HOSPITAL 

North  Carolina's  No.  I 
per  capita  sales  market 
also  came  out  first  in  the 
decision  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  place  the  cov¬ 
eted  1,000  bed  hospital 
in  Salisbury.  More  pros¬ 
pects  for  your  products 
.  .  .  more  readers  for 
Salisbury's  ONLY  news¬ 
paper. 

Writ#  for 

BRAND  PREFERENCE  SURVEY 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  A  re  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


**0<itrichc(i  Bury  Their  Heads” 

Ostriches  do  not  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand 
when  in  danger,  according  to  naturalists.  The 
birds  have  been  studied  in  their  native  habitats. 
This  misconception  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
some  explorers  had  .seen  ostriches  digging  in  the 
sand  in  their  search  for  water. 


“Rusty  Nails  Cause  Lockjaw” 

Rust,  itself,  is  harmless.  Rust  is  merely  iron  oxide. 
It  could  not  possibly  of  itself  make  any  wound 
more  dangerous.  In  fact  at  one  time  in  the  West, 
people  who  were  anemic  drank  water  in  which 
nails  were  permitted  to  rust.  It  is  only  the  tetanus 
germs  that  may  be  on  a  nail  which  can  cause 
lockjaw. 


“Freezing  Harms  Canned  F'uods” 

Freezing  may  change  the  appearance  of  some 
canned  foods.  But  it  does  not  affect  their  whole¬ 
someness.  Many  delicious  desserts  are  made  from 
frozen  canned  foods.  We  eat  them  often. 


“Canning  Destroys  Vitamins’* 

A  widespread  fallacy.  As  many  tests  have  shown, 
canned  foods  retain  their  vitamins  to  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  than  fresh  foods  cooked  in  the  average  home. 


AS  VOL  KNOW,  mi.sconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  GAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

So  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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FUTURE  UNCERTAINTES  OF 
NEWS-GATHERING  TREATY 

(  Last  of  three  articles. ) 

By  ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 

Editor,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Member,  American  Delegation,  Third 
Session  UN  General  Assembly. 

HARRY  Martin  and  Sevellon  Brown  have 

given  their  judgment  that  the  United 
States  would  be  well-advised  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  News-Gathering  Convention,  as 
it  was  adopted  at  Lake  Success  last  spring 
They  have  not  advanced  any  of  the  argu 
ments  which  can  be  put  against  the  treaty. 
Let  me.  since  I  negotiated  the  final  text 
and  hence  (I  think)  know  its  defects  as 
well  as  the  next  man,  turn  dog-biter  for  a 
moment  and  examine  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  it. 

It  may  be  contended,  as  some  have 
done,  that  there  is  language  in  the  treaty 
which  can  be  construed  abusively  or  re- 
strictively  by  some  governments.  That  is 
perfectly  true.  No  treaty  could  have  been 
drafted  on  this  subject  without  language 
that  could  be  abused.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  abusive  possibilities,  without  a  treaty, 
if  any  government  wishes  to  impose  new 
restrictions  at  any  time.  This  treaty  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  make  the  news-gatherer's 
position  any  worse  than  it  would  be  with 
out  a  treaty.  To  the  contrary,  the  treaty 
affords  numerous  protections  and  guaran¬ 
tees.  Many  amendments  which  were  of¬ 
fered.  but  were  defeated,  held  real  dan¬ 
gers.  It  is  significant  and  encouraging  that 
they  were  defeated.  The  credit  goes  in 
large  measure  to  the  American  press 
which  awoke  to  the  dangers  and  spoke  its 
mind  freely. 

It  ma.v  be  argued,  as  Arthur  Krock  did 
in  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  “right  of 
correction"  clauses  are  dangerous.  He  felt 
that  some  future  onslaught  under  the 
"right  of  correction"  might  harass  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  or  the  American  govern¬ 
ment.  I  believe  this  fear  is  so  far-fetched 
as  to  be  actually  groundless.  The  only 
compulsion  involved  in  the  “right  of  cor 
rection"  is  for  a  government  to  place  a 
hand-out  on  a  table  in  the  press  room  of 
its  foreign  office.  If  the  government  does 
that,  the  United  Nations  would  have  no 
right  to  intervene,  and  Mr.  Krock 's  fear 
that  Trygve  Lie  might  pursue  inimical 
policies  ( again  an  unreasonable  fear  • 
would  be  entirely  baseless.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  the  slightest  means  for  seri¬ 
ous  abuse  of  the  “right  of  correction."  I 
also  agree  with  Messrs.  Martin  and  Brown 
in  feeling  that  the  “right"  isn’t  very  im¬ 
portant. 

•  •  « 

It  can  be  argued,  with  considerably 
more  force,  that  there  never  should  have 
been  any  news-gathering  treaty  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  should  have  minded 
our  own  business  as  editors  and  never 
brought  the  American  government  or  the 
United  Nations  into  the  picture.  That 
might  have  been  good  and  pertinent  ad¬ 
vice  five  or  six  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
the  ASNE,  the  executives  of  the  wire 
services,  and  many  another  newspaper 
spokesmen,  were  all  clamoring  that  the 
American  State  Department  should  take 
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.\ii(l  I  (urned,  anti  lifted  up  mine  e\e!-,  anil 
limkeil,  and.  behold,  there  came  four  ehariot;; 
out  from  between  two  mountains;  and  the 
mountains  were  mountains  of  brass.  Zeeh- 
ariah.  VI:  I. 


the  initiative  in  bringing  down  the  news¬ 
gathering  barriers  just  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over  and  the  brave  new  world  began 
coming  into  being. 

In  good  faith,  the  great  majority  of 
American  newspaper  voices  demanded 
State  Department  action,  and  in  good  faith, 
the  Department  set  to  work.  But  when 
things  began  to  happen,  oddly  enough, 
newspapermen  began  to  lose  interest.  Edi 
TOR  &  Publisher  yelled  its  head  off.  in  1947. 
and  failed,  trying  to  get  the  newspapers 
to  take  seriously  the  Subcommi.ssion  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  where  all  sorts  of 
strange  doctrines  were  being  bandied 
about  at  Lake  Success.  Only  with  the 
most  extreme  difficulty  could  the  State 
Department  get  together  the  Geneva  dele¬ 
gation  in  1948.  Then,  especially  through 
the  efforts  from  Geneva  of  Hugh  Baillie 
in  circularizing  representative  newspaper¬ 
men.  some  interest  began  to  build  up. 

But  after  the  initial  newspaper  pres 
sures  of  1945.  and  the  commitments  of  the 
UN  in  1946.  for  the  American  press  to 
have  destroyed  the  effort  to  work  out  a 
treaty  would  have  been  infanticide.  We 
can  be  extremely  grateful  that  we  haven't 
got  a  far  worse  treat.v  on  our  hands.  It 
may  be  a  poor  thing,  but  it’s  our  own — 
the  end-product  of  newspaper  demands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — as  Sevellon  Brown 
and  Harry  Martin  have  eloquently  said — 
the  finished  treaty  isn’t  such  a  poor  thing 
It  is  a  very  important  beginning.  It  can  do 
no  harm,  and  it  ma.v  start  to  do  some  real 
good. 

♦  *  * 

However,  it  may  never  have  a  chance. 
For  the  present  situation  is  uncertain.  The 
.so-called  British  treaty,  on  the  general 
principles  of  FOI.  is  now  coupled  with 
the  United  States  treaty.  Here  is  how  it 
happened.  At  Lake  Success,  in  May.  we 
had  got  most  of  the  News-Gathering 
Treaty  through,  although  parts  of  it  were 
in  bad  shape  and  grievously  needing 
amendment.  Very  ticklish  negotiations 
were  underw'ay  with  seven  other  delega¬ 
tions  to  get  these  changes  agreed  upon. 
Fortunately,  they  were  all  secured. 

But  w'hile  things  were  still  dark,  work 
began  on  the  British  Convention,  and 
matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the 
second  article  of  this  treaty,  which  out¬ 
lines  various  specific  grounds  on  which 
freedom  may  be  transgressed,  small  ma- 
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jorities  began  to  vote  in  all  sorts  of  fear¬ 
ful  and  fantastic  things.  "National  pres¬ 
tige  and  dignity"  and  other  such  booby- 
trap  phrases  were  made  the  basis  for 
withdrawal  of  freedoms. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  British  de¬ 
nounced  their  own  treaty  as  a  monstrosity. 
But  it  could  not  be  killed  outright.  So  it 
was  deferred  until  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1949.  and  along  with  it.  the  U.  S. 
Treaty,  which  cannot  be  signed  until  the 
British  treaty  is  disposed  of. 

Of  course,  properly  amended  •  and  that 
means  substantial  change)  the  British 
treaty  might  have  been  turned  into  an 
innocuous  document.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  useful.  We  paid  tribute  to  its 
general  principles  during  the  debate. 

But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if — in  the 
present  international  climate — it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  to  try  and  amend  this  convention  into 
form  acceptable  to  the  agreed  views  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  most  of 
the  Commonwealth  nations.  Scandinavia, 
the  Netherlands,  and  so  on.  I  hope  that 
at  the  forthcoming  Assembly,  these  dele¬ 
gations  will  try  to  get  the  British  conven¬ 
tion  postponed  indefinitely.  They  may  be 
unsuccessful.  In  which  case,  unless  the 
treaty  is  entirely  cleaned  up.  none  of 
these  governments  should  sign  and  ratify, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  will. 


The  important  job  is  to  salvage  the 
News-Gathering  Convention,  and  to  secure 
its  signature  and  ratification.  The  first 
will  not  be  easy,  at  the  Assembly.  The 
second  will  take  still  more  time,  in  the 
Senate.  But  if  both  are  accomplished.  1 
believe  a  modest  but  useful  journey  will 
be  accomplished  down  a  very  long  road. 
Having  served  my  time  as  an  amateur 
diplomat.  I  still  believe  the  American 
press  can  do  more  by  extending  and  de¬ 
veloping  contacts  unofficially  with  the 
pre.ss  of  other  lands.  When  once  we  help 
our  fellow-newspapermen  lift  themselves 
up  to  the  status  we  enjoy  here — and  it 
few  countries  have  they  done  so — then  we 
will  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  rea 
campaign  for  freedom  of  information. 

Through  a  typographical  error  a  line 
was  dropped  from  Sevellon  Brown’s  article 
appearing  in  this  space  last  week.  The 
omission  did  not  destroy  the  meaning  oi 
Mr.  Brown’s  words  but  it  did  interrupt 
the  clarity  of  his  thinking.  The  corral 
version  of  hus  conclusions  with  the  omis 
sion  in  italics  follows: 

“There  you  have  the  whole  story:  > 
treaty  to  regulate  international  practice 
governing  the  transmission  of  news  and 
the  operations  of  newsmen  was  ne^ed. 
the  writing  of  it  in  an  international 
assembly  involved  the  serious  risk  o/ 
establishing  as  international  law  a  con¬ 
cept  of  governmental  control  over  the 
press  that  would  be  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  American  news-paper  code  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Press  and  State. 

“We  avoided  the  risk.  I  think  we  got  a 
sound  Convention  that  limits  censorship 
practices  and  that  will  greatly  benefit  our 
newspaper  operations  in  the  foreign  field. 
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—  Rudy  Tvvitty.  aisistant  to  the 

PERSONAL  manager  of  the  classified  adver 

tising  department  of  the  Pensa- 
cola  I  Fla.  I  News-Journal,  is  the 

- recipient  of  the  first  John  H. 

H.  C.  Burkheimer.  who  re-  Perry  Scholarship  at  Centre  Col- 
cently  sold  the  Coronado  [ggp  jn  Kentucky.  He  plans  to 
I  Calif. )  Journal  and  previously  study  journalism, 
was  publisher  of  the  Glendale  pred  F.  Fey  has  left  his  job 
(Calif.  >  News-Press,  has  bee  advertising  manager  of  the 

named  Cambridge  (O.)  Jeffersonian  to 

Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Cleveland  office  of  the 

with  headquaiters  m  San  Fran-  ^  Cullen  Co. 

T  r-...  Victor  H.  Larrick  is  the  new' 

Edward  J.  Gall.aghek  pub-  ^  manager  of  the  Cambridge 
Usher.  Laconia  <N.  H.)  Etien  ng  Jeffersonian. 

Citizen,  has  been  appointed  "  •  .  . 

chairman  of  a  five-man  commis-  John  B.  Stark,  assistant  gen- 
sion  to  study  state  laws  regu-  Nelson 

lating  public  utilities  and  make  *  Daily  News,  has  joined 

a  report  to  the  1951  Legislature,  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
T  T  Association  on  sales  promotion 

LOTUS  Louden  publ  sher  of  succeeding  C.  C.  Brad- 

STOCK,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Stark 
Bulletin  for  more  than  a  quar  ^  president  of  the  West- 
ter-century,  has  return^  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 

newsrciom  the  Managers  Association, 

managing  editor,  following  the  ® 


resignation  of  Terry  E.  Ste-  Myer  M.  Donosky.  who  re 
PHENSON  as  editor  signed  recently  as  treasurer  of 

WALTER  Mendenhall,  co-pub-  JfeU  ^  eSved'  a"  gift  o?  a' diV 
Usher  of  Van  JVuys  l  Calif  .  mond-se?  sSine  ^  ring  from 

members  of  the  official  family 
of  directors  of  Van  Nuys  Cham-  ,  board  of  directors 
ber  of  Commerce  after  29  years  directors, 

of  continuous  service  on  the  Paul  B.  Dailey,  office  man- 
board.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  ager  of  the  Las  Vegas  ( N.  M.) 
son  Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  Optic,  has  been  transferred  to 
city  editor  of  the  News.  the  Santa  Fe  office  of  New  Mex- 

Lincoln  O'Brien,  president  of  >co  Newspapers  Inc.  as  connp- 
New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc..  ^®®'®tant  to  the  gen- 

has  been  elected  president  of  eaiior. 

the  Montecito  School.  Inc.,  at  Hugh  Carter,  advertising  di- 
Santa  Fe,  which  operates  a  pri-  rector  of  the  Optic,  moves  to 
vate  day  and  boarding  school.  Santa  Fe  as  business  manager 
J.  H.  Van  Winkle,  editor  of  ‘i?®  company,  which  oper- 
the  Oregon  City  ( Ore.  i  Banner-  ^ew  Mex- 

Courier,  has  been  appointed  to 

the  new  state  game  commission.  Wesley  Ling,  advertising 

Lloyd  G.  Cassin.  publisher  of  Burbank  (Calif.) 

the  Port  Huron  i  Mich. )  Labor 

Sews,  has  been  named  a  mem-  ^'^^e  a  new  baby  daughter,  their 
ber  of  the  state  bridge  commis-  second  child, 
sion.  Maryjane  Kestley,  who  had 

Ralph  Nicholson,  former  pub-  with  Frederick  and  Nel- 

lisher  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  1°"®  advertising  department  in 
Item,  has  resigned  as  treasurer  Seattle.  Wash^  is  now  on  the 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  f  ^  Corvallis 

lishers  Association,  following  ^ 

acceptance  of  appointment  as  Mrs.  Dons  Fink,  re- 

Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  signed. 

the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  John  B.  Spalding,  assistant 

John  J.  McCloy  in  Germany.  editor  and  advertising  manager 
Ed  Kilman,  editor  of  the  ^  Automotive  News  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  flew  to  Paafic  Northwest,  has  been 

England  this  week  to  make  a  tiamed  editor  and  manager  of 
survey  of  the  English  dollar  the  publication.  He  once  was 

crisis  with  the  Portland  <  Ore. )  Jour¬ 

nal  and  Fargo  (  N.  D. )  Forum. 

Oliver  Reid,  with  the  Port- 
On  the  Business  Side  Journal  prior  to  the  war. 

-  will  assist  Mr.  Spalding  and 

i.  J  handle  advertising  for  Auto- 

resign^  ^^tive  News. 

as  classified  manager  of  the  ,,  c.  ^  ^  j 

Charlotte  (N  C  )  News  to  be-  Samuel,  who  started  as 

come  assistant  classified  man-  ®  messenger  when  he  was  16 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  ( Md. )  moved  up  to  the  post 

Sunpapers  “t  credit  manager  of  the  New 

Wabbk-k,  a  _ _ _  1-  York  Times  this  week,  follow- 

been  has  {jje  retirement  of  James  M. 

m  ^  assistant  Kirshner.  who  has  been  with 

CharMiii  ^  manager  of  the  the  Times  36  years. 

Liuirlotte  News.  He  was  once  ,,,  ,,  j.  , 

with  the  New  Orleans  ( La  )  Walter  Hutchings,  display 

Item.  advertising  manager  of  the 

Piiipir.,  A  d™  t  w  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
been  ’  Argus  since  1946,  has  moved  to 

as  cirr^atf  advertising  as  well  the  headquarters  of  Westchester 
Rocr^  f  i  Q  County  Publishers.  Inc.  His 

itock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald.  succeskir  on  the  Argus  is  H. 

PAUL  League,  former  adver-  Graham  Hubbel,  who  has  been 
hsing  manager  of  the  Winter  with  the  Westchester  group  sev- 
naven  (Fla.)  News  Chief,  has  eral  years,  lately  as  assistant 
come  to  the  Rock  Hill  Herald  as  advertising  manager  of  the  New 

retail  ad  manager.  Rochelle  Standard-Star. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  September  3,  1949 


On  the  Business  Side 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Robert  S.  Rodwin.  formerly 
with  the  News  Bureau  of  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers  at 
White  Plains,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Telenews  Productions. 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

J.  Robert  Moskin,  once  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  defunct  New  York  Star  and 
previously  on  the  city  staff  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J. )  Evening 
News,  is  now  editor  of  the 
weekly  Westport  (Conn.)  Town 
Crier. 

Mrs.  Mary  McCrum.  Portland 
Press  Herald  columnist,  was  a 
speaker  at  the  recent  State  of 
Maine  Writers'  Conference. 

George  Douglas,  Boston  Post 
reporter,  is  the  father  of  a  new 
son. 

Al  Hirschberg,  Boston  Post 
sportswriter,  who  has  authored 
three  books  about  sports,  has  a 
new  book  on  the  history  of  the 
world  series,  to  be  published 
shortly. 

Herbert  F.  Kenney.  Boston 
Post  rewrite  man.  won  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  award  in  a  Catholic 
poetry  contest  conducted  in  the 
Boston  diocese. 

Mark  L.  Felber,  onetime  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Akron  ( O. )  Press. 
and  since  1929  a  member  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s 
public  relations  staff,  this  week 
was  awarded  a  service  pin  sym¬ 
bolizing  completion  of  his  20th 
year  with  the  firm. 

Phil  Short  is  new  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 
He  previously  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  News 
and  staffer  on  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Democrat  and  Aliquippa 
( Pa. )  Times. 

Jack  Gavin,  once  a  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau  newsman,  has 
been  named  athletic  publicity 
director  and  assistant  director 
of  public  relations  at  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Jack  Ryan.  Chicago  Daily 
News  sports  staffer  for  11  years, 
has  shifted  to  the  paper's  pro¬ 
motion  department  as  assistant 
to  the  promotion  manager.  He 
had  also  been  with  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American. 

Clark  Shaughnessy.  Jr.,  son 
of  the  football  coach  and  for¬ 
merly  a  Chicago  Daily  News 
sports  writer,  has  become  ex- 


Butlei  Promoted 
On  Herald  Tribune 

William  R.  Butler,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  financial  and 
automotive  advertising,  has  been 
appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertis- 
ing  manager  of 
the  New  York  g 

Herald  Tribune,  m  V 

it  was  announc-  W- 

ed  by  Alfred  : 

Stanford,  adver-  >'#1 

This  follows  the 
resignation  from 

vost^ 

In  his  new  Butler 
position.  Mr. 

Butler  will  be  responsible  for 
national,  automotive  and  finan 
cial  advertising.  He  assumed  his 
new  duties  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Butler 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
1933.  He  served  in  the  Tank 
Corps  in  the  first  World  War. 
and  has  been  engaged  in  news- 
paper  work  ever  since. _ 

ecutive  sports  editor  of  the 
Akron  ( O. )  Beacon-Journal. 

Clarence  Schlaver,  who  had 
been  assistant  picture  editor,  is 
now  sports  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  downstate  edi¬ 
tion. 

J.  C.  JoHNSEN,  who  was  with 
the  old  Kansas  City  ( Mo. ) 
Journal  Post  for  many  years, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  informational  supervisor  in 
the  Missouri  division  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security. 

Cope  Routh  has  switched 
from  reporter-rewrite  man  to 
Baton  Rouge  capital  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States. 

John  Spano,  waterfront  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Orleans 
States,  has  been  assigned  to  City 
Hall. 

Ed  Brooks,  amusement  editor. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Marie  Goodspeed,  music  editor. 
New  Orleans  States,  and  Allen 
Johnson,  music  critic  for  the 
Item,  were  awarded  medals  of 
merit  by  the  New  Orleans  Jazz 
Club  for  helping  keep  alive  the 
original  New  Cleans  type  of 
jazz. 

Boyce  House,  former  Texas 
newspaperman,  syndicated  col- 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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urnnist  and  author,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fulltime  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Southwestern  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Fat  Stock  Show. 

Ray  Carpenter,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Dallas,  Tex.,  bu¬ 
reau,,  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Rosette,  Aug.  1. 

Jack  Wooldridge,  also  of  the 
Dallas  A.  P.  Bureau,  and  Mrs. 
Wooldridge  became  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Regina  Marie, 
July  19. 

Charles  W.  Judson,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Independent, 
free-distribution  paper  which 
suspended  recently,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Fortnight,  Pacific 
Coast  magazine. 
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Leonard  Wibberly,  previously 
with  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  is  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

Leonard  Probst,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
the  United  Press,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  and  his  wife 
Bethami  Probst,  formerly  with 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
newsroom  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  San  Diego  (Calif)  Journal, 
are  leaving  for  Rome  to  do  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  Southern  Europe 
for  CARE. 

Veta  McMahan,  correspondent 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  in  San 
Fernando  Valley,  is  new  re¬ 
porter  on  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News.  She  formerly  was  with 
the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view.  She  replaces  Hal  Hodges, 
who  left  for  Europe. 

Willard  W.  MARSH.who  had 
been  with  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
and  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
representative  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska  for  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  with 
headquarters  at  Boeing  field, 
Seattle. 

Jack  W  i  l - 
LIAMS,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor, 

Waycross  ( Ga. ) 

Journal  -  Her¬ 
ald,  has  returned 
from  Europe 
after  a  two- 
month,  10,000- 
mile  tour,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he 
wrote  a  regular 
column  for  his 
paper,  the  At¬ 
lanta  Conatitu- 
tion  and  Savan-  Williams 
nah  Morning  News. 

Duane  Hennessy,  until  recent¬ 
ly  foreign  correspondent  in  To¬ 
kyo  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  established  partnership  in  a 
public  relations  firm  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Selleck,  formerly  assistant 
in  the  George  W.  McMurphey 
Advertising  Agency,  Portland, 
Ore. 

George  Skorney,  1949  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Pendleton  ( Ore. ) 
East  Oregonian  as  news  editor, 
replacing  Bob  Stein,  who  went 
to  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Robert  J.  Moyle,  1949  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  journalism  school,  has  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  ( Ore. )  Telephone  ] 
Register.  j 

James  Running,  formerly  with 
the  Coos  Bay  ( Ore. )  Times,  has 
joined  the  Newport  ( Ore.  i  | 
News.  I 

m 

Executives  Named  , 
For  New  Term.  Daily 

Bristol,  Tenn.  —  T.  Eugene 
Worrell,  publisher  of  Tennes¬ 
see’s  newest  daily  newspaper, 
the  Bristol  Virginia-Tennessean, 
starting  date  for  which  is  Oct.  1, 
has  announced  that  Herman 
Giles  has  been  named  executive ' 
editor  and  Jack  Huntoon  ad- ! 
vertising  manager.  Mr.  Giles,  j 
at  27,  is  a  veteran  newspaper-  j 
man.  ' 

The  last  two  years  he  served  : 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Kings-  i 
port  Times-News. 


Lampee  Takes 
Promotion  Post 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — ^Appointment 
of  Robert  H.  Lampee  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  -  Gazette 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Co  -  Publisher 
William  Block. 

Angelo  DiBer- 
nardo  of  the 
Post  -  Gazette 
public  relations 
staff  has  been 
appointed  as¬ 
sistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Mr.  Lampee 
comes  to  Pitts-  Lampee 
burgh  from  the 
Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
where  he  has  been  promotion 
manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  Lansing  State  Journal 
and  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News.  Mr.  Lampee  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Federated 
Publications  in  194.'5  when  he 
returned  from  wartime  service 


as  a  Naval  officer.  Prior  to  en 
tering  the  service  he  was  a 
member  of  the  retail  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

In  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Lampee 
will  direct  the  activities  of  a 
newly  consolidated  department 
which  will  include  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  pro 
motion  as  well  as  art  and  copy 
service  for  advertisers  and  gen¬ 
eral  public  relations. 

a 

Parker  to  Direct 
No.  Carolina  Publicity 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Charles  J. 
Parker  succeeded  Bill  Sharpe 
this  week  as  director  of  the 
State  Advertising  Division,  in 
charge  not  only  of  advertising 
North  Carolina  but  also  of  han¬ 
dling  the  state’s  publicity. 

Mr.  Parker  was  picked  per 
sonally  by  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott 
when  Mr.  Sharpe  resigned  to 
become  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Carolina  Power  & 
Li^t  (^.  Mr.  Parker  has  been 
private  secretary  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  He  is  a  former  city  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  once 
managing  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
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ECA  Helping  Europe 
On  Newsprint  Supply 


Paris — Paper  from  rye  and 
wheat  straw  and  from  hard¬ 
woods  not  previously  favored  as 
a  source  of  pulp  is  helping  bring 
the  supply  of  paper  in  Western 
Europe  back  to  normal. 

This  is  one  of  several  favor¬ 
able  developments  reported  in 
the  European  paper  situation  by 
Joseph  E.  Atchison,  pulp  and 
paper  expert  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  Mr. 
Atchison,  whose  home  office  is 
in  Washington,  has  spent  four 
months  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
countries  advising  on  means  to 
improve  machinery  and  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry. 

“Italy  today  leads  the  world 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
from  straw,”  Mr.  Atchison  said. 
“About  35.000  tons  of  paper 
pulp  is  being  manufactured 
there  this  year  from  straw.  This 
is  used  in  many  grades  of  paper, 
including  newsprint.” 

“At  the  same  time,”  Mr. 
Atchison  added,  "Italy  is  in  the 
forefront  of  nations  developing 
the  use  of  hardwoods  for  news¬ 
print  pulp.  Pulping  of  hard¬ 
woods  is  limited  chiefly  to  pop¬ 
lar.  Poplar  trees  there  mature 
to  usable  size  in  eight  years.” 

Italy  Exports  to  Rise 

France  also  is  experimenting 
with  pulp  from  straw  and  hard¬ 
wood,  and  Britain  is  looking  in¬ 
to  the  possibilities. 

"Both  Italy  and  France,"  he 
said,  “are  now  supplying  their 
own  requirement  of  newsprint 
and  most  other  grades  of  paper 
and,  besides,  are  net  exporters 
of  more  than  20,000  long  tons 
of  paper  and  paperboard  a 
year." 

Italy's  paper  exports  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise.  France’s  position 
is  different.  Her  exports  of 
paper  appear  to  have  been  made 
possible  by  a  supply  of  pulp 
wood  from  the  Black  Forest,  in 
the  French  Zone  of  Occupation 
in  Germany. 

The  EXilA  has  aided  financially 
in  the  modernization  of  Western 
European  paper  mills.  Mr. 
Atchison  estimates  that  some 
$6,000,000  of  TCA  funds  have 
gone  for  this  purpose. 

Italy  has  been  the  chief  single 
beneficiary  of  this  type  of  aid. 
It  has  received  $1,650,000  for  a 
modern,  high-speed  newsprint 
machine,  which  will  increase 
the  country’s  newsprint  capacity 
by  30,000  tons  a  year.  It  also 
has  received  nearly  a  million 
ooilars  for  a  Government-owned 
straw-pulp  mill  of  such  effi¬ 
ciency  that  it  should  decrease 
tne  cost  of  straw  pulp  mater¬ 
ially. 

Meanwhile,  the  ECA  has 
supplied  many  millions  to  keep 
free  press  of  the  Marshall 
countries  running.  ECA 
authorizations  for  paper  and 
to  mid- 

WO.OOO,  including  $18,000,000  for 
newsprint. 

Of  this  sum,  nearly  $54,000.- 
went  to  the  United  Kdng- 
dom,  which  has  virtually  no 


pulpwood  resources.  Britain 
does,  however,  have  large  ca¬ 
pacity  for  converting  pulp  to 
newsprint.  Between  70  and  75% 
of  Britain’s  newsprint  is  coming 
from  these  mills.  Practically  all 
the  rest  comes  from  Canada  and 
Scandinavia. 

Price  Down  from  $220 

“By  making  dollar  exchange 
available  to  Europe.”  Mr.  Atchi¬ 
son  said,  “the  ECA  has  hastened 
the  restoration  of  a  competitive 
world  market  in  pulp  and  paper, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  importing 
nations. 

“The  world  market  for  news¬ 
print  is  now  approximately  $100 
a  short  ton.  Only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  newsprint  in 
most  European  countries  was 
selling  as  high  as  $220  a  ton  or 
sometimes  higher.” 

The  German  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  formerly  one  of  the 
technical  leaders  of  the  world, 
is  now  in  a  backward  state,  Mr. 
Atchison  reported.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted,  he  said,  from  Hitler's 
policy  of  limiting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  facilities  to  indus¬ 
tries  directly  contributing  to 
th«  Reich’s  military  potential. 

To  date,  ECA  has  allocated 
nearly  $8,000,000  to  purchase 
pulp  for  the  Bizone,  and  more 
than  a  $1,000,000  additional  for 
newsprint. 

Before  the  war  Germany  im¬ 
ported  about  half  of  its  require¬ 
ments  of  pulpwood,  much  of  it 
from  Poland  and  Russia. 

■ 

N.  Y.  News  to  Publish 
Special  Home  Section 

On  Sept.  25  the  New  York 
News  will  carry  its  first  special 
section  on  home  furnishings. 
Distribution  will  be  with  each 
copy  of  the  Sunday  News  sold 
regularly  in  New  York  City  and 
suburbs  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles. 

Special  sections  have  been  few 
and  far  between  on  the  New 
York  News,  but  the  persistent 
urging  of  the  Associated  Furni¬ 
ture  Dealers  of  New  York  re¬ 
sulted  in  plans  for  the  Sept.  25 
section.  Soon  after  the  war 
ended  the  association  felt  the 
need  of  a  concentrated  promo¬ 
tion  which  would  stimulate  pub¬ 
lic  thinking  along  the  lines  of 
better  living  at  home,  and  the 
desirability  of  acquiring  better 
home  furnishings  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  After  repeated  urging 
from  association  members,  last 
year  and  this  year,  the  News 
finally  consented. 

The  News  advertising  staff  is 
bringing  the  special  section  to 
the  attention  of  retailers  in  the 
New  York  City  area  and  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  all  over  the  country 
whose  products  for  the  home 
are  distributed  in  New  York 
City  and  suburbs. 

And  up  to  the  time  the  sec¬ 
tion  goes  to  press  it  will  have 
received  seven  consecutive 
weeks  of  personal  editorial 
attention  from  Willella  de  Cam 
pi,  interior  decorating  editor  of 
the  News  since  1937. 
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MARQUIS 

CHILDS 


To  provide  his  millions  of  readers  with 
firsthand  accounts  in  his  famed  column. 
WASHINGTON  CALLING.  Marquis 
Childs  is  going  to  the  TROUBLED  AREAS 
OF  THE  WORLD  for  interviews  with  the 
makers  of  news  and  a  close  look! 


Starting  in  October,  his 
Tentative  Schedule  reads: 

•  OSLO  •  TRIESTE 

•  STOCKHOLM  •  BELGRADE 

•  WARSAW  •  SWITZERLAND 

•  BERLIN  •  ROME 

•  VIENNA  •  PARIS 

•  LONDON 

NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  If  you're  not  already  publishing 
Childs,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  subscribe  to  this  importont 
foreign  series  only. 

Wire  lor  Your  Rate  Today 
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SYNDICATES 

Strange  As  It  Seems— 
She  Replaces  Brothers 

By  Jane  McMaster 


Ever  since  “Strange  As  It 
Seems"  was  started  in  1928,  it 
has  carried  the  byline  of  “Hix." 
First  credit  was  to  Artist  John 
Hix.  originator  of  the  feature. 
After  his  death  in  1944,  his 
brother  Ernest,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  handled  business  details 
of  the  feature,  was  the  new  di¬ 
rector  and  byliner. 

Ernest  Hix  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  Sept.  18,  1948.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interim  since,  "Strange 
As  It  Seems"  has  been  credited 
only  to  “Hix.”  But  soon  re¬ 
leases  will  carry  the  full  name 
of  the  present  director  —  Er¬ 
nest's  widow. 

Easily  Adjusted  to  Job 

Mrs.  Elsie  Hix.  small  and 
trim  with  gray  hair  and  dark 
brown  eyes,  pitched  into  the 
job  soon  after  her  husband's 
death,  with  the  philosophy, 
presently  stated  as.  "It  was  good 
for_^  me  to  have  something  to 
do."  A  housewife,  who  boasts 
on.y  about  the  lemon  meringue 
pies  she  bakes,  she  has  im¬ 
pressed  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  folk  by  her  quiet,  efficient 
job  performance. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate  in  New  York— her  first 
since  taking  over  the  feature — 
she  explained  her  easy  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  job  this  way:  "John 
and  Ernest  talked  about  the 
feature  a  lot.  I  heard  about  it 
so  much  and  my  mind  seems 
to  work  the  same  way  theirs 
did." 

But  Mrs.  Hix  probably  "ex¬ 
plains  away"  too  quickly. 
Actually,  she  brought  to  her 
post  excel'ent  business  training 
and  experience  plus  an  enorm¬ 
ous  capacity  for  work. 

“Strange  As  It  Seems"  offices 
comprise  half  of  the  duplex 
house  on  Yucca  Street.  Holly¬ 
wood.  where  Mrs.  Hix  and  her 
two  children  live.  And  fre¬ 
quently  after  dinner,  when 
Dixie  Ann.  15,  and  Ernest.  13. 
begin  studying  next  day's  les¬ 
sons.  their  mother  slips  over 
to  the  office  to  do  some  more 
work.  She  sometimes  puts  in 
10  or  12  hours  a  day,  and  it's 
not  unusual  for  her  to  forget 
about  lunch  in  her  preoccupa¬ 
tion. 

A  Day  in  the  Archives 

Her  recent  New  York  trip 
was  a  corollary  to  a  visit  to  a 
brother  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  And 
in  Princeton,  the  proximity  of 
the  University  library  was  too 
much  for  her.  She  disappeared 
one  vacation  day  into  the  ar¬ 
chives. 

Mrs.  Hix  is  a  graduate  of 
Cedar  Crest  College  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  where  she  studied 
secretarial  normal.  Afterward 
she  bobbed  her  hair  in  line  with 
the  current  fad  and  headed  for 
Virginia  Intermont  College  at 
Bristol,  Va.,  to  teach  secretarial 
work.  She  looked  so  girlish 


with  the  hairdo  she  was  fre¬ 
quently  mistaken  for  a  student. 

Two  years  of  teaching  and 
she  decided  to  try  practical  ap 
plication  of  her  training.  She 
took  a  job  with  Remington 
Rand  in  Washington.  D.  C.  as 
office  manager — and  stayed  for 
six  years,  until  1932  when  she 
married  Ernest  Hix  and  moved 
to  the  West  Coast. 


Mrs.  Elsie  Hix 


Her  return  to  an  executive 
post  after  her  long  lapse  of 
domesticity,  was  a  little  be¬ 
wildering  at  first,  she  sa.vs.  But 
she  soon  got  things  in  hand. 
Her  report  at  the  end  of  almost 
a  year  is:  few  changes  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  "no  boners  that  I 
know  of." 

In  charge  of  a  regular  staff 
of  four  —  including  Artist 
George  Jahns  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Robbins,  researcher — Mrs.  Hix 
p  ans  and  selects,  checks  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  duplication  of 
items,  and  writes  the  captions 
herself.  ( She's  fond  of  exclama¬ 
tion  points,  has  a  goal  of  keep 
ing  captions  short  but  infor¬ 
mative  enough  so  the  office 
won't  be  barraged  with  refer¬ 
ence  requests. » 

Even  so,  the  mail  regularly 
includes  letters  from  both  hope¬ 
ful  Strange-Aslt-Seemers  and 
from  skeptics  requesting  verse 
and  chapter  verification.  Often 
Mrs.  Hix  answers  the  queries 
herself. 

Her  hobby  of  golf  has  gone 
by  the  board  since  taking  over 
the  feature  job.  but  she  still 
finds  time  now  and  then  to  take 
Ernest,  a  sports  page  fan.  to 
ball  games. 

Controversy  Is 
Galloway's  Meat 

When  James  Galloway  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  a  member 
of  the  debating  team  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  South  Carolina  a 
while  back,  he  developed  what 
he  calls  an  “insatiable  appetite 
for  study  of  controversial  pub¬ 
lic  issues.”  That  interest  has 
now  resulted  in  syndicated  "Edi¬ 
tors'  Roundtable."  a  twice- 
weekl.v  700-word  feature  com 


posed  of  newspaper  editorial 
excerpts.  Mr.  Galloway  lists 
himself  as  "moderator." 

Mr.  Galloway  gathers  up  edi¬ 
torial  yeas  and  nays  from  about 
125  dailies.  He  receives  a  num¬ 
ber  of  key  papers  continuously 
while  others  are  rotated  on 
three-  or  six  month  sub.scrip- 
tions. 

He  writes  an  intrixluctory 
paragraph  for  each  release 
I  more  or  less  summarizing 
opinion  splits )  then  quotations 
are  introduced,  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment,  by  the  name  of 
the  paper.  Releases  average 
about  eight  quotations  each. 

The  moderator  says  he  selects 
quotations  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  quality  of  thought  content 
but  also  on  phraseology  to  form 
the  best  running  debate.  This 
sometimes  results  in  repeated 
quotations  from  some  papers 
and  no  mention  of  others'  edi¬ 
torials.  Failure  to  quote  from 
one  paper  caused  hurt  feelings 
and  a  cancellation,  but  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway  says  most  subscribers  are 
more  interested  in  the  quality 
of  the  feature  than  in  getting 
quoted. 

Mr.  Galloway  presented  his 
roundtable  idea  to  the  Asheville 
Citizen  and  Times  in  the  spring 
of  1947  after  he  returned  from 
Army  service.  The  daily  liked 
it  and  several  months  later,  the 
feature  started  with  .seven  sub¬ 
scribers.  Now  subscribers  num¬ 
ber  36,  according  to  the  mod¬ 
erator. 

The  Local  Slant 

Washington  ( D.  C.  >  Post  has 
recently  u.sed  supplementary  lo 
cal  features  as  a  booster  for 
syndicated  material  with  read¬ 
able  results. 

When  a  10-day  diet  by  Ida 
Jean  Kain  (  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  I  was  scheduled.  Post 
Managing  Editor  J.  R.  Wiggins 
decided  to  have  Mary  Van  Ren.s- 
selaer  Thayer,  staff  societ.v  col 
umnist.  go  on  the  diet.  Mrs. 
Thayer's  blow-by-blow  accounts 
were  run  next  to  Miss  K.ain's 
articles,  and  since  the  King 


columnist  lives  in  Washington, 
the  Post  was  able  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  two  women  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Post  also  had  two  of  its 
overweight  circulation  employes 
go  on  the  "fast”  and  ran  gag 
pictures  of  them  before  and 
after. 

Another  recent  Washington 
Post  feature — a  serialization  of 
Edward  Streeter's  humorous 
Father  of  the  Bride  " — was  lo¬ 
calized.  Beside  each  of  the  14 
installments,  the  paper  boxed  a 
true  "when-I-was-the-father-of- 
the-bride  ■'  account  by  .some 
Washingtonian. 

(Simon  &  Schuster  says  al¬ 
though  it  didn't  feel  its  book 
was  ready  for  national  syndica¬ 
tion.  it  permitted  the  Post  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  to  use  it. 
It  may  be  syndicated  next  year,  i 

Football  Feature 

A  FOOTBALL  feature  entitled 
My  Favorite  Play”  will  be  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Scheer  Syndicate. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C..  beginning 
Sept.  25.  The  feature  consists 
of  30  column  diagrams  of  the 
favorite  football  plays  of  out¬ 
standing  college  coaches.  Each 
play  is  diagrammed. 

News  and  Notes 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  10.000-word  serialized  ver¬ 
sion  of  Helen  McCloy's 
"Through  A  Glass.  Darkly." 
which  w’on  one  of  the  second 
prizes  in  an  Ellery  Queen  Con¬ 
test. 

Bob  Patterson,  formerly  Fred¬ 
die  Francisco  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  is  syndicating  a 
column.  "San  Francisco  Date¬ 
line."  for  the  California  News 
Feature  Syndicate. 

A  36-installment  serialization 
of  "My  Greatest  Day  in  Foot¬ 
ball."  by  Leonard  Lewin  and 
Murray  Goodman,  is  being  syn¬ 
dicated  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
publishers,  in  association  with 
L.  J.  Mordell.  Both  coaches  and 
players  tell  of  their  big  games. 


How  to  make  your  readers 
look  forward  to  Sunday! 

There's  an  extra  treat  in  store  iot  the 
folks  who  get  all  these  Sundoy-onlY 
specials  in  addition  to  their  usual  comic 
fore:  Twelve  color  favorites,  edited  for 
readers  of  every  age,  every  taste. 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  achieve  un¬ 
disputed  leadership  in  week-end 
readership! 

Inquire  now  gbout  prices  and  availa¬ 
bility  in  your  dty. 

Cnicaco  Triibne-  New  York  News 

M.  uon,  MAWOW  *Mn«  WUMO.  Htm  rii  17  tO*W.  « 


TEENIE  WEENIES 
SMOKEY  STOVER 
TINY  TIM 
TEXAS  SUM 
MIGHTY  O'MAllEY 
LITTIE  JOE 
SWEENEY  t  SON 
WILD  ROSE 
STREAMER  KELLY 
JOHN  WEST 
SURGEON  STONE 
NED  HANDY 
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You’ll  Lovo 
Mrs.  Bennott’s 
ORANGE 
MARMALADE 
COOKIES 


^  enp  shattenlof 
^  cup  sugar 


,  0>..  one 

_  f  v.ma^  ^ea^onaV  ,  V-in^ 
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2  tops.  Doubit 
^c<i>wRum- 
I  egg  ford  Baking 

6  tbsps.  orange  Powder 

marmalade  ^  tap.  salt 
iHcups  sifted 
floor 

Gream  shortening,  add  sugar  gradu* 
ally,  creaming  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  egg  and  beat  well.  Fold  in  mar* 
malade.  Sift  flour,  Rumford  Baking 
Powder  (no  alum)  and  salt  and  add 
to  creamed  mixture,  mixing  well. 
Rumford  Baking  Powder,  trusted  by 
three  generations  go<^  cooks,  is 
**Bake> Tested”  daily  in  our  iatx}ra* 
tory  kitchen.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls 
on  greased  baking  sheet  and  oake  in 
moderate  oven  (375^F.)B*iominutes. 
Makes  3  to  3  ^  dozen  cookies.  FREE 
booklet.  "Captivating  Cookies”,  con* 
tains  31  delicious  recipes.  Tested 
ideas  for  Christmas  baking.  Write  to 
Rumford  Kitcb- 

double  \ 

Rumford  16,  R.  I. 
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*2  cups  sifted 
cake  flour 
V4  cups  sugar 
tsps.  Double 
ActingRum* 
ford  Baking 
Powder 
t  tsp.  salt 

*rt<luce  /tour  Z  tbsps.  when  \ 
all-purpose  flour 
Sift  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  Rim 
(sIl-phOTphatc,  no-alum)  IJaki 
Powder  into  mixing  bowl.  Riin 
Baking  Powder  is  ”Bakc-T(  st«  tl 
daily  in  our  laboratory  kitchen.  l)r< 
in  shortening;  add  *3  of  the  milk  an 
vanilld;  beat  2  minutes  by  clock  1 
(about  150  strokes  per  min.)  or  mix  | 
with  electric  mixer  on  slow  to  me* 
dium  speed  2  minutes.  Scrape  bowl 
and  spoon  often  during  entire  mix* 
tng-  Add  eggs  and  remaining  milk, 
beating  2  minutes  longer.  Pour 
batter  into  two  8-inch  well  greased, 
wax-paper-lined  pans.  Bake  in  mod- 
wate  oven  (375®*^  )  20-25  minutes, 
kiool;  frost  as  desired. 

*  VAUIAIU  COOK  ROOK 
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humfordp^ 

BAKING  POWDER 


...tier  into  two 
Q.vased,  wax-paper-lined 
vi  pans  or  one  8x8  x  2*inch  greased 
and  lined  loaf  pan.  Bake  layers  in 
moderate  oven  (35o®F.)  25-30  min¬ 
utes.  Bake  loaf  in  slow  oven  (325*P.) 
about  50  minutes. 

in  VAiUAMl  COOK  BOOK 
OP«R  MSIOI  IVUT  CAN 

RUMFORIF^ 

BAKING  POWDER 


2  eggs,  beaten 
%  cup  milk 
le  M  cup  apple 
sauce 

ag  3  tsps.  melted 
butter 

^  cup  chopped 
dates 

..  .luur,  sugar,  Rumford  Baking 
Powder  (no  alum)  and  salt  together. 
**Bake-Tested”  Rumford  has  been 
Crusted  by  three  generations  of  good 
cooks.  Combine  eggs,  milk,  apple 
sauce  and  melted  butter.  Add  to  dry 
ingredients,  stirring  only  until  mois¬ 
tened.  Fold  in  chopped  dates.  Fill 
well-greased  muffin  pans  ^  full  and 
bake  in  moderatelv 
_  hot  oven  (400T. » 

qOUBLE  I  20 minutes.  Makes 

acting 


12  muffins. 


UMFORD 

BAKING  POWDER 
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MAtNE— Bangor  Daily  N.ws  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E), 
New  Hampshir.  Morning  Union  and  Manch.tt.r  Wa¬ 
ning  Leader. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E), 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSEnS— Boston  Globe  (MtE),  Boston 
Globe  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Bostdn  Post  (S),  Boston 
Record  &  American  (M&E),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
(S),  Brockton  Enterprise  S  Times  (E),  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E), 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E)  Lynn  Item  (E).  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 


Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E), 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  (M&E), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Valley 
Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence 
Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket 
Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport 
Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol 
Press  (E),  Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E), 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  New  London  Day  (E), 
Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E),  Waterbury  Republican  (M&S). 
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Red  Hair,  Perfect  36 — 
Camera  Gal,  Not  Model 

By  Tom  Cameron 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  One 
night  10  years  ago  Gib  Brush, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  assigned  to  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  Roller  Bowl  to  make 
pictures  of  a  new  and  beautiful 
redheaded  instructor.  Within 
six  months  his  subject  became 
Mrs.  Brush,  and  under  his  tute¬ 
lage  she  has  developed  into  a 
top  news  photographer  in  her 
own  right  —  the  only  woman 
cameraman  on  a  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

She’s  Helen  Brush,  winner  of 
many  photographic  contests. 

She’s  still  redheaded,  still  a 
perfect  36,  and  still  much  pret¬ 
tier  than  most  of  the  subjects 
she  photographs.  And  she’s  29 
years  old. 

Collector  of  Prizes 

In  this  year’s  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  -  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  con¬ 
test,  Helen  was  runner-up  to 
Barney  Cowherd,  her  portfolio 
of  nine  pictures  bringing  two 
honorable  mentions.  She  won 
another  honorable  mention  with 
a  bathing-beauty  shot  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  “Picture  of  the  Year” 
contest.  She  also  has  won  sev¬ 
eral  other  prizes  in  the  seven 
years  she  has  been  carrying  a 
Spe^  Graphic. 

Miss  Brush  was  teaching  roll¬ 
er-skating  girl  enthusiasts  how 
to  avert  pratt-falls  one  night  in 
1939  when  Gib  Brush  showed  up 
to  shoot  a  layout.  Next  day, 
after  his  pictures  had  appeared 
in  a  Daily  News  sport  section 
spread,  he  dropp^  by  the  Bowl 
with  a  set  of  prints  for  his  at¬ 
tractive  subject.  Then  he  asked 
her  for  a  date. 

At  that  time  she  didn’t  know 
a  Speed  Graphic  from  an  Argo- 
flex,  but  the  competence  and 
personality  of  the  cameraman 
had  impressed  her,  and  she  ac¬ 
cepted. 

They  wound  up  in  El  Centro, 
238  miles  southeast  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  on  a  kidnaping  story. 
Brush  and  Darr  Smith,  Daily 
News  reporter  whom  Brush  had 
taken  along  on  his  date  (“I 
guess  I  was  kind  of  scared,  or 
something.”  Brush  recalls  with 
some  embarrassment)  got  a 
hurry  call  to  cover  the  stoiy, 
and  didn’t  have  time  to  take 
Helen  home. 

Honeymoon  in  Darkroom 

Within  six  months  Gib  and 
Helen  were  married. 

“I  had  a  darkroom  instead  of 
a  honeymoon  cottage,”  Helen  re¬ 
calls.  “We  spent  Sundays  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  living  room  floor 
while  Gib  taught  me  how  to 
load  holders  and  how  to  handle 
a  camera.  Pretty  soon  we 
opened  a  portrait  business  in 
a  studio  we  fixed  up  at  home. 

“Then  I  got  a  job  in  a  Holly¬ 
wood  publicity  studio,  shooting 


cheesecake  and  glamor  shots  at 
Earl  Carroll’s  and  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Gardens. 

“To  sort  of  balance  that,  Gib 
had  me  practice  photographing 
snakes,  lizards,  turtles  and  other 


Helen  Brush  at  party. 

creatures  he  was  fond  of  collect¬ 
ing  on  the  desert.  I  didn’t  know 
he  was  an  amateur  herpetologist 
when  I  married  him.  But  it  was 
wonderful  practice  in  handling 
lighting,  and  in  acquiring  the 
patience  required  in  getting 
some  kinds  of  pictures.” 

Miss  Brush  recalls  that  the 
two  of  them  used  to  spread 
sand  on  the  table,  add  chunks  of 
desert  wood  and  rocks,  place 
some  of  these  creatures — they 
even  had  a  venom-laden  rattler 
at  one  time — in  the  setting,  and 
then  make  pictures. 

“Once,  the  rattler  crawled  off 
the  table  and  dropped  onto  the 
floor,”  she  recalled.  “Believe 
me,  I  did  a  war  dance  around 
there  until  we  could  get  him 
back  where  he  belonged.” 

In  Husband's  Place 

She  didn't  know  it  then,  but 
that  was  good  training  for  what 
was  just  around  the  corner.  The 
war  came  along  and  Gib  joined 
the  Navy,  serving  with  the  OSS 
for  four  years.  Harry  Spang,  a 
veteran  in  the  News  photo  de¬ 
partment.  had  just  died.  Charles 
Judson,  then  city  editor,  later 
executive  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Independent,  telephoned 
to  ask  Helen  if  she  thought  she 
could  hold  down  Gib’s  berth. 

Helen  showed  up  a  half-hour 
early  with  Gib’s  camera — just 
in  time  for  the  first  assignment 
of  the  day.  It  was  in  nearby 


Helen  Brush  at  City  Desk. 

Maywood,  where  a  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle  had  stampeded  en  route  to 
the  stockyards.  Helen  hung  on¬ 
to  the  running  board  of  Reporter 
Sparky  Spaldana’s  car  as  they 
drove  up  to  the  700  milling  ani¬ 
mals — all  equipped  with  long, 
wicked  horns,  she  still  recalls, 

"I  had  trouble,  too,  with  a 
cowboy  who  ordered  me  not  to 
pK)p  any  flash-bulbs  for  fear  of 
frightening  the  steers  again.” 
she  related.  “I  just  went  ahead 
and  shot  pictures,  just  as  I’d 
seen  Gib  do. 

“But  I  got  my  best  picture 
at  the  tag-end  of  the  fuss.  It  was 
a  steer  up  on  the  front  porch 
of  a  house.  When  I  shot  a  pic¬ 
ture  he  chased  me.  but  I  ducked 
behind  a  tree,  and  the  cowboys 
roped  him.” 

On  All  Kinds  of  lobs 

It’s  been  that  way  ever  since. 

Helen  has  covered  her  share 
of  the  top  stories  in  Southern 
California  —  the  Overell  yacht 
murders,  the  Markay  tanker  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
the  O'Connor  electroplating 
work  blast  which  killed  14  per¬ 
sons  a  few  blocks  awav  from  the 
Daily  News  office,  with  Helen 
the  photographer  to  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  mushrooming  cloud 
of  black  smoke  from  the  disas¬ 
ter  scene:  the  Charlie  Chanlin 
paternity  trial,  the  Errol  Flvnn 
seduction  trial,  the  Mickey 
Cohen  gangland  war,  the  recent 
Brenda  Allen  prostitution 
roundup,  as  well  as  military  and 
naval  air,  ground  and  sea  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

The  Flynn  trial  gave  rise  to 
a  story  that  Helen  relied  on  her 
femininity  to  get  an  exclusive 
picture  of  Peggy  Satterlee,  one 
of  the  teen-agers  Flynn  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  molesting,  by  taking 
her  into  the  ladies’  powder 
room  in  the  Hall  of  Justice 
where  the  case  was  being  heard. 

“I  did  take  Peggy  into  the 
women’s  powder  room.”  Helen 
says  frankly,  “but  I  had  spent 


a  lot  of  time  and  effort  getting 
permission  from  Peggy,  the 
judge,  the  jail  matron,  and  the 
court  clerk  to  make  her  picture 
‘"rhe  rest  of  the  photographers 
were  going  to  muscle  in,  so  I 
took  Peggy  in  where  I  didn’t 
think  they’d  follow.  They  didn’t 
Why  should  they  get  into  the 
act?” 

While  the  other  lensmen  mut¬ 
tered  something  about  “unfair 
tactics”  at  the  time,  they  agreed 
later  that  Helen  was  justified  in 
protecting  the  fruits  of  her  own 
industry. 

They  also  agree  that  Helen 
has  never  fallen  back  on  the 
fact  she’s  a  woman  to  keep  up 
with  the  pack.  When  it  comes 
to  grabbing  a  shovel  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  a  lily-fingered  club¬ 
woman  how  you  go  about  a 
ground-breaking  ceremony,  she’s 
the  first  to  swing  into  action. 

In  spite  of  her  full-time  job, 
she  does  all  the  cooking  and  ! 
housework  at  home,  and  also 
tends  a  small  garden.  She  is  an 
enthusiastic  angler,  for  both 
trout  and  deep-sea  fish.  And  she 
downed  two  deer  last  fall,  as 
did  her  husband.  She  also 
studies  piano  and  voice. 

City  Editor  Charles  Chappell 
doesn’t  hesitate  when  he’s  dis¬ 
patching  a  reporter  -  photog¬ 
rapher  crew  on  a  fast  one.  If 
Helen’s  next  up,  she  goes  on  it, 
regardless  of  how  gory  or  physi¬ 
cally  demanding  it  may  be. 

“And  I’ve  yet  to  regret  it," 
Mr.  Chappell  says. 

■ 

Ne'w  Orleans  Dailies 
Drop  Pigeon  System 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  New 
Orleans  States-Times  Picayune 
string  of  racing  pigeons  will 
fall  by  the  wayside  this  month 
to  make  way  for  building  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Plans  have  not  been  included 
to  replace  pigeon  lofts  atop  the 
T-P  building  on  Lafayette 
Square  in  the  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  addition  of  a  sixth 
floor. 

The  26-bird  unit  was  used  t« 
get  Sugar  Bowl  football  pic 
tures  to  the  newspaper  office. 

George  E.  Downes,  T-P  chief 
machinist  who  has  tended  the 
pigeons,  said  they  will  be  sold 
sometime  this  month. 

“I’m  going  to  miss  them,”  the 
62-year-old  pigeon  fancier  saic 
sadly.  “Taking  care  of  their 
was  a  kind  of  relaxation  for  me 

“When  machines  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  would  develop  a 
lot  of  bugs  I  used  to  go  up  tc 
the  roof;  tend  the  birds;  talk  tc 
them:  breathe  the  fresh  air  and 
then  I’d  forget  all  about  it.’ 

The  birds,  all  registered  with 
the  American  Racing  Pigeon 
Union,  were  first  used  to  get  t 
gridiron  films,  in  capsules,  to 
New  Orleans  from  the  LotJI^! 
ana  State  University  football 
field  in  Baton  Rouge  in  1936. 

Several  years  ago  they  were 
used  to  promote  the  T-P  Christ 
mas  doll  and  toy  fund  drive 
And  from  the  mouth  of  tne 
Mississippi  River,  over  100  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  they  were 
released  with  photos  and  news- 
stories  of  celebrities  coming  to 
the  city  by  luxury  steamer,  six 
hours  before  the  ship  would 
dock. 
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Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Wins  Fleet  Contest 
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By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Top  honors  in  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  1948-49  National 
Fleet  Safety  Contest  were 
awarded  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  &  Mail,  it  was  announced 
by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  Globe  &  Mail  mileage 
rate  of  1.38  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  27  trucks  for  725.- 
104  miles  with  only  10  accidents 
for  the  period  from  July  1,  1948 
to  June  30,  1949.  The  paper 
placed  second  in  the  1947-48 
contest. 

Portland  Journal  Scond 

Second  best  record  was  that 
of  the  Journal  Garage  Co.,  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  which  jumped  frorn 
fifth  to  second  place  in  compari 
son  with  last  year's  contest.  Its 
31  vehicles  covered  669.481 
miles  with  10  accidents  for  a 
rate  of  1.49. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
placed  third  with  a  rate  of  1.85. 
The  Journal’s  29  trucks  had  17 
accidents  in  919,060  miles,  to 
bring  the  paper  up  from  its  pre¬ 
vious  fourth  place  standing.  The 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  in  third 
place  last  year,  dropped  to 
fourth  place  with  a  2.33  rating. 

Newspaper  truck  fleets  ranked 
16th  in  the  23  divisions  of  the 
1948-49  contest.  The  mileage 
rate  (accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles )  for  newspaper  fleets 
was  4.10 — 12%  higher  than  in 
the  preceding  contest.  Average 
rate  for  all  fleets  was  3.09. 
representing  a  21'i  reduction. 

A  total  of  1,357  fleets,  oper 
ating  2,096,511,000  miles  and  re¬ 
porting  64,713  accidents,  partici 
pated  in  the  contest. 

The  National  Fleet  Safety 
Contest  is  separate  from  the 
ICMA-ANPA  Newspaper  Fleet 
Contest. 

Early  Bird  Pigeon  Derby 

Esther  Russick,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Early  Bird  Pigeon 
Derby  scheduled  for  Sept.  12 
at  the  time  of  the  R&T  circula¬ 
tion  department  Fall  meeting. 
Fifty  racing  pigeons  will  be  set 
in  flight  on  a  “thrilling  bird- 
beat-bird  dash’’  to  Omaha. 

“These  50  pigeon  speedsters,’’ 
she  writes,  “will  carry  the 
names  of  50  R&T  circulation 
men  who  have  made  their  Early 
Bird  quotas,  as  set  by  their  di¬ 
vision  managers.  Each  man 
making  quota  gets  a  chance  to 
draw  for  _  one  of  the  racing 
pigeons,  with  those  having  high¬ 
est  per  cent  over  quota  guaran¬ 
teed  to  have  pigeons  racing  for 
them. 

‘The  man  whose  pigeon  wins 
the  race  gets  $100.  Pigeon  com 
mg  in  second  earns  $50  for  its 
man,  and  so  on  through  the 
Iwt  of  25  cash  prizes  of  $10  to 
»2d.  If  a  man  makes  quota  but 
does  not  draw  a  winning  pigeon, 
he  gets  a  cash  award  of  $5  any¬ 
way.” 


Spotting  Carrier  Routes 

A  NEW  IDEA  is  reported  by 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Pettijohn,  secretary 
to  Frank  Hyatt.  Jr..  Ottumwa 
( la. )  Courier,  who  tells  about 
“spotting’’  carier  routes.  Car 
rier  bags  are  stacked  in  the 
carrier  room,  ready  for  the 
paper  to  come  off  the  press.  As 
papers  are  received,  100  copies 
are  put  in  each  bag  and  just  be¬ 
fore  they  are  loaded  into  trucks, 
papers  are  taken  out  or  added  to 
correspond  with  those  needed 
on  each  route. 

Trucks  take  the  papers  to 
designated  corners,  where  carri¬ 
ers  meet  the  driver  at  a  given 
time.  Each  carrier  gives  the 
driver  a  bag  to  use  the  next  day. 
"No  w'ires.  wrappers  or  materi 
al  to  scatter  around,  either,” 
reports  Mrs.  Pettijohn.  “The 
carriers  are  charged  10  cents 
each  week  for  the  use  of  these 
bags  and  the  money  is  used  by 
the  office  to  replace  and  repair 
them.” 

Coming  Conventions 

New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  will 
hold  its  fall  meeting  at  the 
Ocean  House.  Watch  Hill.  R.  I..  | 
Sept.  6-8,  according  to  President , 
James  R.  Darke.  Providence  ^ 
(  R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Cir-  i 
culation  Managers  Association  \ 
will  convene  at  the  Neil  House. 
Columbus,  Oct.  18-20.  An  added  I 
feature  this  fall  will  be  a  “Fi- 1 
esta,”  according  to  W.  T.  Davis,  | 
Springfield  Newspapers.  Inc..  1 
acting  secretary  -  treasurer  of 
OCMA.  i 

Newspaperboy  Day  Oct.  8 

Newspaperboy  Day,  Oct.  8,  j 
will  again  climax  National ; 
Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8.  with  i 
the  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Com- 1 
mittee  already  at  work  to  make 
the  event  an  outstanding  tribute 
to  newspaperboys. 

Chairman  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  Philadelphia  (Pa.i  Bulletin,  . 
is  busy  preparing  a  brochure  | 
that  will  include  the  best  pro-  j 
motions  used  last  year  by  some  I 
1.041  daily  newspapers.  I 


Many  reliable,  etticient  people  i 
are  listed  in  the  Situations 
Wanted  columns  of  our  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  pages.  Look 
there  for  the  man  or  woman 
you  need  to  fill  the  opening  on 
your  staff. 
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The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  has  arranged  for  a 
special  Newspaperboy  Day  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and,  as  in  the  past, 
has  contacted  a  large  number 
of  screen  and  radio  stars  who 
will  pay  their  respects  to  the 
nation’s  "No.  1  Little  Mer¬ 
chants.” 

Harry  Barker  Retires 

After  68  years  in  newspaper 
work,  Harry  Barker,  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (  Pa. )  Sun-Telegraph,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Barker,  now  M,  began  as 
an  office  boy  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Morning  Post,  and  rose  to  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  using  wheelbar¬ 
rows  and  one-horse  wagons  to 
get  the  papers  to  the  customers. 

He  also  served  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Sun,  and  worked  on  the  Gazette- 
Times  until  it  was  merged  into 
the  Sun-Telegraph  in  1927. 

5  Scholarships 

Financing  of  their  college 
education  was  assured  five  Los 
Angeles  Times  newspaper  carri¬ 
ers  with  announcement  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Norman  Chandler  that 
they  had  been  awarded  four- 
year  scholarships  at  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  choice  for  their 
outstanding  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship.  good  citizenship,  courtesy 
in  dealing  with  others,  and 
school  grades. 

Under  the  Times  Scholarship 
Plan  the  candidates  had  to  pass 
two  separate  boards  of  examin¬ 


ers.  First,  they  appeared  before 
a  board  of  Times  dealers  after 
they  had  been  sifted  from  150 
competitors  for  the  scholarships. 
The  dealers  selected  them  on 
the  basis  of  their  behavior  as 
polite  merchants  and  efficient 
young  businessmen.  Then  they 
were  guests  at  a  luncheon  at 
which  Mr.  Chandler  presided 
and  which  was  attended  by  the 
board  which  checked  their 
scholastic  records,  and  by  Ray 
Marx,  Times  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  The  board  was  composed 
of  college  presidents'  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  executives. 

'Our  Presidents' 

Revival  of  a  pre-war  circu¬ 
lation  building  feature  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walter  Monroe  of 
Walter  Monroe  Co.,  Mills  Build¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco. 

“Our  Presidents”  is  the  book 
offered  with  new  subscriptions, 
with  the  contracting  newspaper 
permitted  to  run  a  reproduction 
of  a  President  each  week  to 
promote  its  own  feature.  The 
drawings  were  prepared  by 
Samuel  J.  Patrick,  now  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

101  Carriers  See  Yonks 

One  hundred  and  one  Passaic 
( N.  J.)  Herald-News  carriers 
and  their  dads  saw  the  New 
York  Yankees  play  at  the 
Yankee  Stadium,  Aug.  21. 

«  «  « 

Carriers  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  were  recently 
treated  to  an  evening  of  fun  at 
Pla^land  Park. 
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The  most  complete,  useful  and  up-to- 
date  compilation  of  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  data  between  two  covers  in  .  .  . 
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T  keep  CM  hiuiily  fur  use 
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.M.inaircr  of  Markets  anil 
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Based  on  the  known  needs  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  agencies 
for  the  latest  reliable  state, 
county,  and  city  market  facts 
and  figures. 

Provides  a  range  of  information 
you  would  otherwise  have  to  gather 
and  organize  from  12  different 
sources. 

Reports  only  government  and  other 
authoritative  figures;  1948  estimates 
of  population,  families,  retail  sales, 
farm  and  industrial  activity,  effec¬ 
tive  buying  Income,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  market  indices  prepared 
oy  Walter  P.  Burn,  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  market  statistician  and 
consultant. 

Clear,  easy-to-use  maps  for  each 
state  show  all  counties,  all  incor¬ 
porated  cities  of  5.000  and  over, 
all  county  seats,  all  dally  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  towns  with  popu¬ 


lation  and  other  data.  Separate 
maps  for  39  cities  of  over  230.000 
and  their  vicinities. 

All  data  organized  for  most  effi¬ 
cient  use,  alphabetically  state  by 
state,  county  by  county,  in  their 
respective  states,  city  by  city  in 
their  respective  counties,  covering 
the  whole  U.  S.  A.,  the  U.  S. 
Possessions  and  Territories,  Canada 
and  the  Philippines. 

You’ll  have  to  see  and  use  the 
1949-1950  CONSUMER  MARKETS 
to  appreciate  its  great  utility  as  a 
piarket  research  tool.  It  was  mailed 
to  all  SRDS  subscribers  with  the 
September  1  issues  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Radio  Sections.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  $5.00  each. 

If  you  are  not  an  SRDS  subscriber, 
send  for  a  copy  of  CONSUMER 
MARKETS  today.  Use  it  for  10 
days  free.  Then,  if  you  keep  it, 
send  us  $500. 


A  el  Standard  Rat*  S  Data  Service 

Woltar  t.  Bonitof,  PubHsliar 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


TV  Sales  Drive  Runs 
Into  *Color*  Publicity 


By  Jerry  Walker 

When  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  turns  the 
Washington  spotlight  on  color 
television  this  month,  a  high 
powered  merchandising  effort  in 
beha.f  of  present  black-and- 
white  TV  receivers  will  be  in 
full  swing  in  those  areas  where 
17,000,000  families  are  exposed 
to  video  shows. 

Concern  lest  the  publicity  for 
color  TV  generated  by  the  FCC 
hearings  dim  the  b-and  w  pic¬ 
ture  again  was  expressed  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  industry  this  week. 
To  date,  on  y  2,000,000  sets  have 
been  sold  in  the  present  TV 
markets  and  manufacturers  had 
hoped  to  end  the  summer  slump 
with  a  hangup  sales  drive, 
backed  with  lots  of  big  news¬ 
paper  copy. 

Now  that  old  threat  of  “obso¬ 
lescence”  is  in  the  air  again.  It 
will  require  a  verv  definite  pro¬ 
nouncement  by  FCC  to  straight¬ 
en  things  out — either  black-and 
white  is  here  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  or  co  or  is  ready  for  the 
general  public  at  little  extra  cost 
over  present  sets.  And  in  that 
connection,  ads  for  TV  sets  are 
geared  to  the  theme  of  price  re¬ 
duction  from  a  year  ago. 

They  Must  Be  Shown 

An  all-electronic  color  system 
“completely  compatible  with  the 
present  system  of  b  ack  and- 
white  television”  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  for  the  FCC  by  the  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  of  America. 
That  may  be  the  key  to  the  new 
transition  period  which  looms 
if  color  standards  are  set. 

However,  the  industry  is  not 
taking  all  that  RCA  says  about 
its  new  system  without  an  I'm- 
from  Missouri  attitude. 

These  excerpts  from  state¬ 
ments  of  the  last  week  indicate 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
FCC  hearings  wi  1  take  place; 

RCA — “Our  new  system  .  .  . 
enables  present  television  sets 
to  receive  color  programs  in 
monochrome  without  any  modifi¬ 
cation  whatever  ond  without 
anv  converter  or  adapter.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  will  show  that  when 
a  television  transmitter  shifts 
from  black  and-white  transmis¬ 
sion  to  color  transmission  on 
this  system,  the  viewer  of  on 
existing  black-and-white  receiv¬ 
er  wil  be  unaware  of  the  shift. 
...  A  viewer  of  a  color  set  re¬ 
ceiving  programs  in  color  will, 
when  the  .station  changes  from 
color  to  black  and-white  trans¬ 
mission,  black-and-white 

pictures  without  making  any 
changes  in  his  receiver.” 

Tl  Will  Tni-e  v«.ors* 

DR.  ALLEN  B.  DU  MONT— 
"We  would  we  come  color  if 
good  color  were  available.  The 
proposed  color  systems  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstem 
end  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  each  claim  that  it  will  be 
fairly  simple  and  inexpensive  to 


convert  present  black  and-white 
sets  to  receive  color.  That  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  Final  de¬ 
termination  of  commercial  co.or 
television  requires  extensive  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  field  tests. 
This  will  take  years.” 

U.  S.  SENATOR  EDWIN  C. 
JOHNSON — “I  enjoyed  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  color  television 
(CBS  Zenith)  on  Aug.  19.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  magnificent  and  utterly 
convincing  proof  that  color  tele¬ 
vision  is  here  now,  and  a  1  that 
is  necessary  for  it  to  sweep  the 
nation  is  for  the  FCC  to  remove 
the  road  block  and  promulgate 
standards.” 

DR.  FRANK  STANTON 
(CBS) — "Dear  Senator  John¬ 
son:  You  have  arrived  at  some 
conclusions  concerning  Colum¬ 
bia's  position  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  erroneous.  .  .  .  We  are 
doing  everything  we  reasonably 
can  to  make  color  television  gen¬ 
eral  y  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.” 

FCC  CO''^’'HSSIONER  ROB¬ 
ERT  F.  JONES— “My  interest 
in  color  television  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Columbia  system.  I 
am  interested  in  all  system.s  of 
color  TV.  ...  I  am  adamant,  and 
in  the  hearings  will  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  witnesses  to  be  sure  that 
no  CO  or  television  svstem  is  re¬ 
jected  because  it  is  inadequately 
presented  by  those  who  could 
have  made  a  proper  showing.” 

The  CBS  color  sequential  sys¬ 
tem  would  require  converters 
on  p’^esent  s“ts.  On  a  ma=s  pro¬ 
duction  basis  they  might  be 
available  for  each  Beniamin 
Abrams,  president  of  Emerson 
Radio  and  Phonoqraph  Carpora- 
tion.  sa'd  color  converters 
v'oiild  have  to  retail  now  for 
$300  to  SiSOO  and  a  comn'ete 
ro1or-TV  set  would  cost  about 
.“SI  .000.  It  is  a  “remote  po.ssi- 
bility,”  he  said.  th«t  color  video 
will  ''e  available  to  the  public 
by  1953. 

Bit'^inass  Notes 

Radio  Coh®.  of  America 
wi’l  snonso’’ 

prodnced  by  WFIL-TV,  Phila- 
(fe'nhia  (Pa.)  Innuircr  station. 
Close  cooperation  between  the 
neu'sreel  .staff  ond  the  newpa- 
per’.s  city  desk  is  maintained  to 

prev’Ho  spot  coverage. 

WOXR.  the  Netu  York  Times 
stat’on.  is  nrenaring  to  sett'e 
down  in  the  newsnaner’s  new 
plant  riext  spr*n«?  It  w’ll  occupy 
two  floors.  T>».n<;«»nt  hooae  of 
WOVT?  ,,  7ao  Viftb  Avenue. 

WORA.  affiliated  with  the  ro- 
(Oa. )  Ledoer  and  Fn- 
niilrpr.  has  acouired  WSAC, 

W*‘Vi  T'Pr*  ..norpva)  ar>/1  n<'\v  *S 

afliUated  with  American  Broad- 

^o 

T»rr'*7"Tnr  v-uv,  ivio 

( ^.  Vco.i  H<”'nld- 
is  S"'>e#tll’<»d  tn  be  in 
pne’-aiion  bv  Noy.  15  ''aT-giiall 
Rosene,  formerly  at  WSAZ,  has 


become  general  manager  of 
WSAZ,  Inc.,  succeeding  Howard 
Chernoff,  general  manager  of 
the  San  Dieyo  (Calif.)  Journal. 
As  president  of  WSAZ,  Inc.,  Col. 
J.  H.  Long,  chairman  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  Publishing  Co.,  succeeds 
Capt.  John  A.  Kennedy,  editor 
and  pub.isher  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal,  now  vicepresident. 

Back  to  the  Newsroom 

Dick  Diespecker,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Province,”  has  returned  to 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province 
newsroom  as  director  of  radio 
for  all  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  as  radio  columnist. 
For  12  years  he  has  been  news 
editor  and  production  manager 
of  CJOR. 

Publicity  Wins 
Official  Probe 
For  Mob  Victim 

Lafayette,  La.  —  Largely 
through  an  expose  by  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  the  governors  of  two 
states,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  people  of 
Louisiana  and  many  persons  be- 
'yond  its  borders  today  know  the 
name  of  Elus  Champagne,  a 
school  janitor  who  took  his  wife 
and  niece  on  a  vacation  trip — 
and  ended  with  a  bullet-scarred 
car,  a  $1,300  debt  for  bond  and 
a  pending  trial  for  “assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder”. 

The  case  has  highlighted  a 
•small  daily’s  asset  of  news-con 
scious  employes  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  for  the  original  tip  came 
from  a  secretary  in  the  business 
office  who  appeared  at  the  desk 
of  Managing  Editor  Laurraine 
Goreau  bubbling  over  with,  "Did 
you  hear  - ?" 

It  sounded  fantastic — the  story 
of  an  automobile  chase,  a  band 
of  unidentified  khaki-clad  men, 
gunfire,  and  a  jail  beating — but 
Reporter  Earl  Bujol  said  rumor 
appeared  to  be  fact  after  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  janitor  and  his  wife. 

The  Champagnes,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated,  were  victims  of  a  law¬ 
less  Florida  gang  masking  be¬ 
hind  official  shields. 

The  Champagnes’  plight,  fully 
publicized,  brought  speedy 
rallying  -  round.  The  parish 
(county)  school  board  issued  a 
stinging  indictment  of  the  Flori¬ 
da  incident,  and  unanimously 
testified  to  the  fact  Champagne 
had  led  a  quiet  life  entirely  free 
of  infractions  of  the  law. 

Gov.  Earl  Long  of  Louisiana 
won  a  promise  from  Gov.  Fuller 
Warren  of  Florida  that  there 
would  be  a  complete  probe.  The 
FBI  has  had  Florida  agents 
checking  the  case. 

Meanwhile  Elus  Champagne 
watches  the  days  slip  by — and 
he’s  putting  his  faith  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  press  to  save  him. 

■ 

Tests  for  U.  S.  Jobs 

Washington — The  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  examination  for 
filling  the  following  positions  in 
Washington  and  vicinity:  Infor¬ 
mation  specialist,  $3,727  and 
$4,103  a  year;  information  and 
editorial  clerk.  $2,974  and 
$3,351;  proofreading  clerk,  $2,974 
a  year. 


ANPA  Assails 
Measures  That 
Classify  Press 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
this  week  filed  a  formal  protest 
against  a  Congressional  trend 
toward  classification  of  the 
press  for  purposes  of  regulation. 

In  letters  to  several  members 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Williams 
pointed  to  the  Wage-Hour  and 
Postal  Rate  bills  and  asserted: 
“If  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  classify  the  press  as  now 
proposed  .  .  .  there  would  be  no 
limit  apparently  to  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  break  down 
the  press  and  exempt  those 
which  it  might  favor  and  op¬ 
press  those  which  it  wanted  to 
punish.” 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
would  exempt  employes  of 
newspapers  with  a  circulation 
less  than  5,000,  and  the  Post 
Office  measure  contains  an  ex¬ 
emption  for  dailies  under  10,0()0 
circulation. 

Mr.  Williams  recalled  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  invalidation  of 
Huey  Long’s  tax  law  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  which  applied  only  to  over- 
20,000  circulation  dailies. 

“If  the  Congress  has  the  pow¬ 
er  to  classify  the  press  based 
on  the  volume  of  circulation, 
advertising  content  or  area  of 
circulation,”  ’'Ir.  Williams’  let¬ 
ter  contended,  “the  Congress 
might  go  further  and  classify 
the  press  according  to  the  qual¬ 
ity,  quantity  and  type  of  news 
content. 

“There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  press  in  the  United 
States  if  the  Congress  can  exer¬ 
cise  such  powers  with  ultimate 
approval  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

“The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  As-'ociation  does  not 
say  that  newspapers  are  exempt 
from  any  of  the  ordinary  taxes 
imposed  upon  all  business  but 
it  does  take  the  pasition  that 
the  Congress  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  have  the  power  to  classify 
the  press  for  purposes  of  regu 
lation  regardless  of  the  purpose 

“I  hope  you  will  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  this  most  serious 
trend.” 
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Dok-A-Tube  Is  Dyai  Developing 

Latest  Press  Novel  Comic  Ship 

^  I  Spokane,  Wash.  —  Ralph  E. 

Tl«r  iTQSS"J-^nPleX  Dyar,  veteran  promotion  man, 

^  _  retired  from  the  Spokesman- 

Chicago — Goss  Printing  Press  Review  this  week  to  devote  full 
Co.  has  added  anotlmr  new  jq  writing  and  developing 

press  to  its  line — the  Gom-Du-  ^  comic  strip  which  he  claims 
plex  Dek-A-Tube  which  is  de-  will  be  “the  greatest  novelty 
signed  for  the  average  news-  since  Superman.” 
paper  in  the  medium-size  daily  Mr.  Dyar  has  finished  writing 
field.  .  a  history  of  the  Spokesman-Re- 

The  press  is  said  to  meet  view,  on  which  he  has  been 
specific  ne^s  of  publishers  working  since  January,  1948. 
whose  requirements  have  out-  He  will  select  illustrations  and 
grown  the  capacity  and  speed  supervise  the  publication  of  the 
of  Goss-Duplex  flatbed  presses,  manuscript. 

The  Dek-A-Tube  fol.ows  the  re-  _ 

cent  announcement  of  the  new 
Goss  Universal  press  for  the  ] 
intermediate  daily  field.  (E&P,  | 

Aug.  27,  page  14.)  1 

Follows  Tubular  Design 
The  Dek  A-Tube  incorporates 
the  economy  and  features  of  I  A#  Ak  ELt  1 
the  tubular  type  of  press,  re- 1  WW  tw  f 
quirements  being:  casting  one 
plate  for  each  page;  straightline 

production  without  angle  bars;  ;  m 

and  increasing  page  capacity '  JCl 

in  two-page  steps  up  to  full 
capacity  of  the  press. 

The  Dek-A-Tube,  as  the  name  !  m  g  g  0  I. 
imp  ies,  is  a  decker  type  press  T  V  m  ^  m 
with  the  units  of  four  page  I  ■  ■  ■  ^  ■ 

capacity  superimposed,  placed  - 
in  tcndem  or  in  parallel  to  fit , 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  ; 
space  available  in  a  publisher’s ' 
building.  It  has  a  normal  speed 
of  25.000  and  a  maximum  speed 
of  30,000  papers  per  hour. 

The  press  may  consist  of  any  ■ 
number  of  units  up  to  a  maxi-  \ 
mum  of  48-page  capacity.  It  j 
can  be  initial  y  manufactured  i 
with  a  capacity  of  8,  12,  16,  20, 

24.  28.  32.  36  or  40  pages.  When 
a  small  number  of  units  are 
originally  installed,  provision  is 
made  so  additional  units  with 
paper  feed  provision  can  be 
added  to  increase  the  capacity 
without  disturbing  the  original 
instal  ation.  w 

All  units  can  be  made  single  I  he  problem 

or  double  reversible  to  provide 

for  color  printing,  and  one,  two  lory  inresnof 

or  thrw  colors  and  black  can  serious  One,  e 

be  produced  on  various  pages 
as  desired.  the  current  h 

Ceiling  Height  9  Feel  jg  vvhy  we  d' 

Due  to  multip  e  arrangements  , 

in  which  the  units  and  folders  satlSiRCtlOn  ir 

can  be  placed,  this  press  can  nvnilnhlp  a  « 

he  installed  in  a  low  ceiling  Rvaiiaoie  a  . 

pressroom,  the  minimum  ceil-  the  money  ei 

mg  height  being  nine  feet.  ,  ,  , 

Incorporated  in  the  new  Dek-  pollCyholders 

ATube  press  is  the  Goss  con-  nrrvtnprtiv#*  hi 

tinuous  feed  inking  arrange-  prospective  n 

provide  quality  print-  Of  course, 

ing  and  to  maintain  uniformity  , 

of  color  at  a  1  speeds  of  the  blllty  IS  tO  in^ 

press.  A  new  feature  of  this  £.  j  •  j-  • 

press  is  the  quick-acUn^  com-  ^^nds  JudlClO 

pression  type  of  plate  lockup 
operaf^  by  a  small  bullhorn 
wrench. 

■ 

^Id  Type'  on  Campus 

iTn^  Pa-  —  Temple 

will  employ  the 
Vari-Xype  method  in  the  pub 

of  the  News,  official 
newspaper,  during 
the  1949-50  academic  year.  First 
issue  to  be  composed  by  the 
cold  type"  method  will  be  the 
rreshman  edition  Sept.  17. 
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Newspaperboy  Day 
Plan  Set  in  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  North 
Carolina  Newspaperboy  Day 
was  set  for  Friday,  Sept.  30,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  State  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Committee  here  Aug. 
17.  C.  F.  Moester  of  the  Win¬ 
ston  Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 
is  chairman. 

The  day  will  be  marked  by  a 
luncheon  and  a  tour  in  Raleigh, 
the  State  capital,  attended  by 
outstanding  newspaper  boys  and 
their  escorts  from  participating 
newspapers.  Luncheon  guests 
will  include  Raleigh  civic 
leaders  and  members  of  the 
Council  of  State. 


J.  J.  Driscoll  Dies; 
Circulation  Wizard 

CoNNELLSvnxE,  Pa. — James  J. 
Driscoll,  79,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Courier  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Connellsville 
Daily  Courier,  died  at  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  State  Hospital  here  on 
Aug.  24. 

Mr.  Driscoll  went  to  work  at 
the  age  of  12  as  a  water  boy 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road.  In  1901  he  bought  a  news¬ 
stand  in  Connellsville  and  a 
short,  time  later  becarne  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Connells- 
ville  Daily  News,  boosting  cir¬ 
culation  from  425  to  2,300  in 
one  year. 


The  problem  of  finding  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  threshold  always  has  been  a 
serious  one,  even  before  the  days  of 
the  current  housing  shortage.  That 
is  why  we  derive  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  being  able  to  make 
available  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
policyholders  for  mortgage  loans  to 
prospective  home  owners. 

Of  course,  our  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  invest  our  policyholders’ 
funds  judiciously.  We  have  found 


that  mortgages  on  residential  prop¬ 
erties  meet  that  objective;  as  invest¬ 
ments,  they  earn  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  for  our  policyholders,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  help  to  improve 
the  communities  in  which  many  of 
these  people  live. 

Thus,  by  investing  some  of  the 
available  funds  in  homes,  and  by  in¬ 
suring  the  lives  of  our  policyholders, 
we  are  helping  to  further  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal :  to  live  comfortably  today, 
with  security  for  tomorrow. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
34  NASSAU  STREET  f  QV  t  NEW  YORK  S.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Mass  Appeal  Formulae 
In  Story  of  Magazines 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


MAOAZINKS  IN  THK  IXITKl) 
STATES:  Their  Social  atui  Eco¬ 
nomic  Influtccc.  Hy  James  Play- 
stctl  Wood.  Now  York:  The  Ron¬ 
ald  Press  Tompany.  .*{12  pp.  S4, 


This  newest  analyzing  of 
American  magazines — an  indust- 
try  crowding  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  and  directly  supporting 
a  quarter  of  a  million  persons — 
explores  recent  developments, 
points  to  mass  appeal  formulae, 
and  compresses  the  somewhat 
bulky  chronicle  into  one  vol¬ 
ume. 

Frank  Luther  Mott's  Pulitzer 
prize  history  in  three  volumes, 
published  a  decade  ago,  stopped 
in  its  narrative  half  a  century 
before  that.  James  Wood,  in 
his  present  "Magazine  in  the 
United  States.”  carries  the  rec¬ 
ord.  interpretation,  and  conclu¬ 
sions  through  World  War  II — 
with  lively  writing  and  a  keen 
sense  of  pertinent  fact  and  hu¬ 
man-interest. 

Wood's  book  lacks  Mott's 
scholarly  proportion  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  pays  scant  atten¬ 
tion  to  Herbert  Mayes’  brilliant 
work  with  Good  Housekeeping, 
to  Parents’  Magazine,  or  to  the 
growth  of  juveniles.  It  slights 
the  role  magazines  played  in 
national  advertising  as  apart 
from  local,  and  it  overlooks  the 
Literary  Digest’s  long  opposition 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

Yet  in  compact  form,  we  get 
an  otherwise  excellent,  read¬ 
able  account  of  English  maga¬ 
zine  origins,  beginnings  in 
America,  crusading  efforts,  the 
emergence  of  national  maga¬ 
zines —  and  particularly,  for 
journalistic  readers,  a  newsy, 
meaty  narrative  of  postwar  I 
successes,  and  diagnoses  of  what 
made  them  tick. 

Take  the  Reader’s  Digest  and 
The  New  Yorker — sharply  dif¬ 
ferent  in  appeal: 

DeWitt  Wallace,  Presbyterian 
minister’s  son,  lay  w’ounded  in 
a  hospital  after  World  War  I 
and  practiced  condensing  ar¬ 
ticles — "to  reprint  in  a  little 
magazine  without  advertising 
and  probably  with  little  circu¬ 
lation,"  he  explained. 

In  February,  1922.  young  Wal¬ 
lace  and  his  wife,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  s  daughter,  mailed  out 
their  first  issue — pocket-sized, 
ordinary  stock,  no  elegance. 
All  its  material  had  appeared  in 
other  periodicals.  Reprint  privi¬ 
leges  were  free  because  “credit 
lines  would  give  publicity.” 

Today,  Wallace  and  his  wife, 
co-owners  of  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest.  w'atch  their  "little  maga¬ 
zine”  cascade  and  billow  from 
one  of  the  largest  businesses  in 
the  industry — a  circulation  of 
“more  than  15  millions  for  all 
editions.” — by  far  the  largest  of 
of  any  magazine  in  the  United 
States. 

Fellow  editors  began  charging 


for  the  reprint  right.  In  1946. 
the  Reader  s  Digest  paid  $50,000 
to  Crowell-Collier  and  Curtis; 
$35,000  to  Luce;  $18,000  to  the 
American  Mercury,  and  $3,500 
to  The  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature. 


Reprinting  is  one  ot  the  oldest 
editorial  practices.  William 
Rockhill  Nelson,  in  building  the 
early  Kansas  City  Star,  put  one 
of  his  best  men.  Marvin  Crea- 
ger,  a  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  in  charge  of  reprint 
editing.  Creager.  managing  edi¬ 
tor  later  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  made  it  a  major  factor  in 
the  Star's  early  appeal.  Long  be¬ 
fore  that — in  421  A.D.,  Quick 
magazine  reported,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  published  a  pocket-sized 
digest  of  his  handbook  on  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine. 

It  isn’t  so  important  who  does 
a  thing  first  as  who  finally  does 
it  best.  The  status  of  Reader's 
Digest,  Wood  declares,  “can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  editorial 
formula  devised  by  DeWitt  Wal¬ 
lace  and  his  associates  and  to 
the  skill  with  which  they  apply 
it.” 

The  formula  seems  a  relent¬ 
lessly  clear  paring  of  mass  ap¬ 
peal  copy  to  barest  essentials: 
stories  of  human  kindness,  suc¬ 
cessful  community  experiments, 
and  popularized  medical  arti¬ 
cles;  dramatic  sketches  of  dra¬ 
matic  characters,  and  anecdotes 
of  human  goodness  triumphing 
over  inimical  forces:  a  strong 
emphasis  on  never  obvious  sex 
appeals  —  articles  on  married 
life,  on  childbirth,  on  what  men 
and  women  think  of  each  other, 
and  on  the  mating  of  animals; 
quotable  lines  and  odd  bits  of 
information.  Complicated  analy¬ 
ses  are  scrupulously  avoided  as 
not  “within  the  range  of  inter¬ 
est,  experience,  and  conversa 
tion  of  the  average  person.” 

Also  perhaps,  readers  see  in 
all  sorts  of  digests  the  vitamin- 
tablet  appeal  of  gulping  easily 
and  with  pleasant  taste  the  se¬ 
lections  of  a  tableful  of  maga¬ 
zines — dollars’  worth  of  read¬ 
ing  for  a  quarter. 


Another  lost  generation  sol¬ 
dier  who  found  himself  in  World 
War  I  was  Harold  Ross,  a  gang¬ 
ling,  pugnacious  looking  private 
from  Aspen,  Colorado.  From  an 
8-man  tent  in  the  railroad  engi¬ 
neers,  he  maneuvered  himself 
into  the  editorship  of  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Others  on  that  now 
fabulous  staff  were  Sergeants 
Alexander  Woolcott,  Grantland 
Rice,  John  T.  Winterich,  George 
Bye,  and  Franklin  P.  Adams. 

In  civilian  life  after  the  war, 
ex  -  Private  Ross  edited  the 
American  Legion  Weekly,  then 
Judge,  and  then  founded  The 
New  Yorker.  Raoul  Fleisch- 
mann  put  up  the  money,  some 


showed  signs  of  success.  Fleisch- 
mann  is  still  chief  owner,  and 
doing  very  nicely. 

After  starting  on  Feb.  21, 
1925,  it  took  The  New  Yorker 
almost  no  time  to  get  8,000 
readers  and  lose  $8,000  a  week. 
A  shocker  article  by  Ellin  Mac- 
kay — Mrs.  Irving  Berlin  since 
1926 — nudged  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  toward  the  profit  line.  Her 
piece  on  "Why  We  Go  to  Caba¬ 
rets”  confessed  that  debutantes 
sought  refuge  in  cabarets  from 
unpleasant  individuals  at  pri¬ 
vate  debutante  parties.  Her  ar¬ 
ticle  put  The  New  Yorker  on 
front  pages. 

Severe  editing  and  re-editing 
of  the  complete  text  of  each  is¬ 
sue  make  New  Yorker  prose 
what  it  is.  Wood  suggests.  The 
final  New  Yorker  product,  he 
declares,  results  from  Ross’s 
judgment  and  editorial  skill. 

The  American  Review  in  1845 
paid  Poe  $10  for  "The  Raven.” 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Bry¬ 
ant  received  $5  a  page  from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Recently  a 
magazine  paid  $60,000  for  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey’s  ’’Story’’  and 
$175,000  for  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  war  diary.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  paid  James  Russell 
Lowell  $2,500  a  year  as  editor, 
but  had  to  supplant  him  with  a 
member  of  the  firm  to  save  his 
salary.  “Successful  modern  edi¬ 
tors.”  Wood  observes  drily,  “re¬ 
ceive  salaries  reputed  to  be 
somewhat  larger.” 

The  story  of  industrial  and 
journalistic  growth  between 
these  extremes  is  compactly  but 
selectively  and  substantially  told 
in  Wood’s  convenient  volume. 


Latest  Book  on  Weeklies 
Is  Practical  and  Complete 


weekly  newspaper  writing 

AM)  EDITING,  Dv  Tliom.is  F 
Hunihart.  N<*w  V’ork ;  Tlu*  Drydeii 
l*nss.  d02  ]>i>.  .'So. 

Professor  Barnhart  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism — who  wrote  the 
standard  books,  "Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Management”  and 
"Weekly  Newspaper  Makeup 
and  Typography” — lists  in  his 
newest  volume  eight  jobs  for 
the  weekly:  To  print  the  news; 
interpret  the  news;  propagate  a 
point  of  view;  serve  as  a  watch¬ 
dog  in  the  public  interest;  sup¬ 
ply  leadership:  provide  an  open 
forum  for  readers’  letters:  en¬ 
tertain  readers,  and  provide  a 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Also  nine  slants  of  the  small¬ 
town  press  toward  what  conjti- 
tutes  news:  normal,  every  day- 
activity;  local  or  common-inter 
est  angle — names  of  local  per¬ 
sons  or  community  played  high- 
names  in  the  lead;  informal 
friendly  style;  more  details;  time 
element  less  important  than  in 
daily;  important  story  remains 
important  so  long  as  it  is  not 
more  than  one  week  old  and  has 
not  been  published  by  a  com 
petitor;  less  attention  to  identi¬ 
fication.  and  scrupulous  accura 
cy  because  nearly  everyone 
knows  nearly  everyone  else. 

In  fact  nearly  everyone  in  a 
small  paper’s  community  is 
somehow  related  to  everyone 
else — by  blood,  marriage,  neigh¬ 
borhood,  church,  or  business 

Then  Barnhart  proceeds  in 
practical,  how-to-do-it  manner 
to  set  forth  ways  to  accomplish 
the  jobs,  apply  the  slants,  make 
up  the  paper  attractively,  han 
die  the  country  correspondents 
plan  and  write  editorials  for 
leadership  and  handle  publicity 
wisely  and  profitably  when  it 
comes  in. 

The  author  cites  outstanding 
weekly  newspapers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  with  frank 
thumbnail  case  histories.  Also 
his  book  contains  full-page  illus 
trations  of  front  and  inside 
pages  of  leading  weeklies.  HL* 
chapters  on  covering  news  of 
government  in  the  small  town, 
news  of  business,  school  news, 
church  news,  and  obituaries,  and 
on  news  of  promoting  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  region  are  par¬ 
ticularly  sound  and  usable. 

In  all  there  are  28  chapters 
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Eisen  Compiles 
Circulation 
Promotion  Data 

A  STUDY  of  daily  newspaper 
circulation  promotion  will  be 
published  on  Sept.  6.  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Max  Eisen.  former 
special  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  European  Edition.  Neic 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Entitled  "How  to  Increase 
Daily  Newspaper  Circulation." 
the  study  was  originally  a  grad¬ 
uate  thesis  written  by  Mr.  Eisen 
at  Columbia  University  after 
his  return  from  Europe.  It  was 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ralph  S.  Alexander,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Marketing  at  the  Col¬ 
umbia  University  School  of 
Business. 

Primarily  concerned  with  the 
factors  which  affect  circulation, 
the  study  discusses  distribution, 
policy  and  content,  make-up. 
promotion  and  price  in  detail. 
Also  examined  are  the  effect 
on  circulation  of  sensational 
and  human  interest  news,  sig¬ 
nificant  and  reliable  news,  local 
news,  misleading  news,  editori¬ 
als,  photographs,  illustrations, 
crusades,  comics,  features  and 
departments. 

The  study  gives  a  list  of  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  devices. 

Also  included  in  the  study  is 
an  analysis  of  the  circulation 
factors  which  made  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Ben  Day’s  New  York 
Sun,  Horace  Greeley's  New  York 
Tribune,  Joseph  Pulitzers 
World,  William  Randolph 


Hearst's  Morning  Journal, 
Adolph  Ochs'  New  York  Times, 
Joseph  Medill  Paterson's  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  others. 

The  study  in  mimeographed 
form  will  be  available  through 
the  Columbia  University  Book 
Store,  Columbia  University.  New 
York  City. 

■ 

Editorial  Page 
Critiques  Planned 

Critiques  of  members'  edito 
rial  pages  will  be  a  feature 
again  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oct. 
19-22,  at  Columbia  Universit.v, 
New  York  City. 

Pages  of  Sept.  16.  19  and  21 
will  be  compared  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Registrations  for  the 
meeting  must  be  made  by  Sept. 
15. 

The  tentative  program  in¬ 
cludes  a  panel  on  "The  Press 
and  the  Public,"  in  which  Dr. 
Lyman  Br.vson  of  Columbia. 
Morris  Ernst  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  Paul 
C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

■ 

Text  on  Alaska 

Seattle.  Wash.  —  An  88-page 
magazine  on  the  storied  and 
picturesque  American  North¬ 
land:  "Alaskan  Traveltrails.” 

has  just  been  issued  here  by 
Roving  Reporter  Earle  W. 
Knight.  Mr.  Knight  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Alaska  Weekly 
with  offices  and  printing  plant 
at  Seattle. 


Official  Paper 
Need  Not  Be 
Rigid  Partisan 

Lorain,  O. — The  Sunday  News 
has  won  a  court  fight  to  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  an  official  publication 
for  the  City  of  Lorain. 

It  was  conceded  by  city  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  News  was  a  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation  but 
its  political  policy  became  an 
issue.  State  law  requires  that 
at  least  one  paper  in  a  com¬ 
munity  should  be  of  a  political 
party,  and  since  the  Lorain 
Journal  lists  itself  as  "Inde¬ 
pendent,"  the  second  official 
paper  must  be  either  Democrat 
or  Republican,  it  was  conten¬ 
ded. 

After  Morton  Frank  acquired 
the  News  in  April.  1948.  he 
withdrew  from  its  masthead  the 
line  "A  Republican  Newspaper," 
declared  it  to  be  "Independent 
Republican"  and  editorially  op 
posed  the  Democratic  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Deciding  in  favor  of  the 
News,  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Slocum  applied  a  rule  laid  down 
in  an  earlier  case  involving  the 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

According  to  that  rule,  he 
said,  a  newspaper  which  pub¬ 
licly  professes  itself  to  be  of  a 
certain  party,  or  is  known  as 
being  of  a  certain  party,  is  a 
political  newspaper  regardless 
of  its  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  upon  specific  issues 
or  candidates. 

"Such  a  rule."  the  court 


stated,  "is  practical  and  sensible, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  best 
principles  of  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  require  as  a  criterion  for  de¬ 
termining  the  political  nature  of 
a  newspaper  that  it  always  sup¬ 
port  party  policies  or  candi¬ 
dates,  regardless  of  conscience 
or  belief,  for  such  a  rule  would 
either  make  it  impossible  for  a 
newspaper  so  to  qualify,  or 
would  require  that  the  news¬ 
paper  prostitute  its  conscience 
in  the  interests  of  securing  legal 
advertising. 

"Such  a  rule  would  be  clearly 
contrary  to  public  policy,  if  it 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  poli¬ 
cies  by  a  newspaper  which  were 
clearly  contrary  to  the  beliefs 
of  its  publisher  or  editor." 

■ 

Chicago  H-A  Rewards 
City's  Police  Heroes 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Her 
aid  -  American  announced  last 
week  it  will  reward  each  of  six 
Chicago  policemen  wounded  in 
a  battle  with  a  barricaded  gun 
man  here  recently.  The  wound¬ 
ed  policemen  each  will  receive 
$100  from  the  Hearst  paper  as  a 
part  of  its  campaign  for  better 
pay  for  the  police  force 
■ 

Ripley  Items  Sold 

An  auction  of  items  from 
Robert  L.  Ripley’s  “Believe  It 
or  Not’’  collection  brought  $87.- 
967.  A  hunting  carpet  sold  for 
$1,000;  a  Sarouk  rug  for  $560, 
f»"d  a  Russian  enamel  figure. 
$400  _ 


An  Economic  Almanac  of  an  Industry 


•  The  brewers  of  the  United  States  constitute  one 
of  the  nation’s  great  industries.  Using  science  and 
capital  enterprise,  they  have  transformed  an 
ancient  craft  into  a  business  which  has  had  a 
salutary  impact  on  the  nation’s  economy,  paying 
high  wages  and  creating  an  expanding  market  for 
scores  of  other  industries  engaged  in  supplying 
and  servicing  the  brewing  industry. 

The  brewing  industry’s  economic  importance  to 
the  nation  can  best  be  evaluated  by  an  analysis 
of  cold  facts  and  authenticated  statistics.  If  the 
average  editor,  research  student  or  anyone  else 
interested  in  obtaining  economic  data  on  the 
industry  were  to  pursue  his  course  independently, 
he  would  have  to  consult  various  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  then  spend  considerable  time  collating 
the  facts  he  had  obtained. 


The  Brewers  Almanac  of  1949,  the  Blue  Book  of 
the  industry,  just  published,  offers  a  short  cut  to 
any  objective  study  of  the  industry’s  economics. 
It  discloses,  for  example,  that  average  weekly 
earnings  for  the  brewing  industry  in  1948  were 
$66.29,  compared  with  $50.98  for  all  food  indus¬ 
tries  and  $53.16  for  all  manufacturing.  It  presents 
scores  of  other  facts  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  brewing  industry  in  the  nation’s  economy. 

The  Brewers  Almanac,  containing  125  pages  of 
information,  attractively  bound,  is  available  to 
any  newspaper  editor,  with  our  compliments. 
Just  send  your  request,  on  your  letterhead,  to 
United  States  Brewers  Foundation,  21  East  40th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 

Another  Survey  Idea: 
Cultural  Promotions 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Several  weeks  ago  we  sug¬ 
gested  a  study  ought  to  be  made 
measuring  the  charitable  promo¬ 
tions  conducted  throughout  the 
year,  and  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  nation  s  newspapers. 

This  week,  we  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  another  survey — one  that 
would  record  the  number  of 
promotions  conducted  by  the  na¬ 
tion's  newspapers  that  enrich 
their  community’s  lives. 

There  is  inevitably  some  over¬ 
lapping.  There  are  numerous 
sports  events,  and  some  cultural 
events,  conducted  as  newspaper 
promotions,  that  enrich  a  com¬ 
munity's  life,  all  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  enrich  the  news¬ 
paper’s  charity  coffers. 

But  there  are  so  many  of 
these  living-enriching  promo¬ 
tions  over  the  country,  big  and 
small,  that  the  sum  total  of 
them  would  make  a  tremendous 
and  effective  public  relations 
promotion  for  the  whole  indus¬ 
try. 

What  we  have  in  mind  in 
speaking  of  these  living-enrich¬ 
ing  promotions  is  an  event  like 
that  staged  last  week  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  For  13  years  now’, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  has 
been  staging  a  weekly  Sunday 
concert  in  Centennial  Park 
throughout  the  summer  season. 

Last  week  was  just  another 
week  in  this  concert  series.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  last  week  the  crowd 
was  bigger.  Thirty  thousand 
persons  jammed  into  the  park 
for  the  concert,  the  biggest 
crowd  in  the  13-year  history  of 
the  event.  Promotion  Manager 
Eld  Kellerhals  informs  that  by 
3  p.m.,  a  full  two  hours  before 
concert  time,  the  last  seat  had 
been  taken,  and  the  crowd  had 
reached  its  record  mark  45  min¬ 
utes  before  starting  time. 

What  the  Tennessean  puts  on 
is  a  90-minute  musical  show. 
The  city’s  board  of  park  com¬ 
missioners  cooperates,  and,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sicians.  In  addition  to  a  local 
band,  there  are  visiting  orches¬ 
tras  and  artists. 

Now  this  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cultural  life  of 
any  community.  Yet  it  is  a 
pretty  routine  kind  of  promo¬ 
tion,  duplicated  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways  by  newspapers  in 
other  communities  all  over  the 
countrj'. 

As  is  another  Tennessean  pro¬ 
motion,  its  annual  open  golf 
tournament,  which  this  year 
drew  a  record  field  of  227  en¬ 
tries  who  played  over  five  Nash¬ 
ville  courses  for  the  paper’s 
challenge  cup  and  other  prizes. 
This,  too,  is  a  promotion  that 
enriches  a  community’s  life. 

The  question  naturally  comes 
up,  who  will  make  such  a  sur¬ 
vey?  It  is  regrettable  that  some 
national  agency  does  not  oper¬ 
ate  to  handle  such  public  rela- 
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tions  promotions  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Conceivably, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  could 
do  it — but  the  Bureau  is  pretty 
busy  sticking  to  its  last,  which 
concerns  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
advertising.  And  there  is  no 
other  agency  within  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  industry’s  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Except,  of  course,  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  might  well  consider 
making  and  publishing  such 
public  relations  surveys  for  the 
industry.  The  NNPA,  lacking  a 
permanent  office  staff  big  enough 
to  handle  such  projects,  might 
consider  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
journalism  schools  over  the 
country.  It  seems  to  us  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  worth  some  thought,  and 
some  action. 

Meter  Purchases 

So  MUCH  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  admitted  production 
genius  of  this  country  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
its  distribution  genius.  There 
has  been  evidence,  in  recent 
post-war  years,  that  distribution 
is  finally  going  to  get  its  inning. 
This  is  vitally  important  to  the 
newspapers,  of  course,  because 
they  occupy  a  vitally  important 
place  in  our  distribution  scheme. 

One  of  the  latest  gimmicks 
used  to  stimulate  appliance  sales 
is  the  pay-as-you-go  meter. 
Newspapers  over  the  country 
are  carrying  large  space  promo¬ 
tions  by  appliance  dealers  using 
this  gimmick  to  move  major  ap¬ 
pliances  like  refrigerators  off 
their  floors.  And  it  all  started 
with  a  test  put  together  by  a 
refrigerator  dealer  and  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

The  Grand  Leader,  a  South 
Bend  department  store  handling 
Nash-Kelvinator  products,  start¬ 
ed  it.  They  promoted  the  idea 
of  buying  refrigerators  with  a 
coin-meter  attachment.  No  down 
payment,  no  monthly  payments 
are  required;  just  keep  the  ap¬ 
pliance  operating  by  dropping 
coins  in  the  meter. 

The  first  promotion  in  the 
Tribune  brought  38  inquiries 
and  sold  22  refrigerators.  First 
week’s  sales  were  500.  Next 
week,  home  freezers  were  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  60  were  sold. 

Since  then,  the  idea  has 
spread  over  the  country.  Prov¬ 
ing  that  there  is  always  a  new 
frontier  for  sales  ideas — and  the 
newspaper’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  is  where  many  of  them 
ought  to  get  started. 

In  the  Bag 

Joyce  Swan,  vicepresident  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  made  some  pretty  pointed 
remarks  about  the  country’s 
prosperity  and  about  recession 


talk  at  a  circulation  sales  meet¬ 
ing  recently.  Ihe  gist  of  what 
he  said  has  been  put  together 
in  a  little  booklet  which  the 
paper  has  distributed  to  all  its 
advertising  and  circulation  sales 
personnel.  It’s  titled,  “Did  some¬ 
body  say,  We’re  going  to  hell  in 
a  handbasket?’’  Simple  charts, 
and  simply  explanations,  prove 
that  we  certainly  are  not.  The 
booklet  makes  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  selling  you’ve  got 
to  go  to  the  customer,  not  wait 
for  him  to  come  to  you.  A  neat 
and  timely  inspirational  job. 

Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post  puts 
out  a  booklet  reprinting  articles, 
questions  and  answers  about 
“The  District  sales  tax  and  how 
it  operates.’’  .  .  .  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  issues  a  list  of 
beer  dealers  in  its  city,  setting 
them  up  by  routes  to  facilitate 
coverage  of  the  city  by  sales¬ 
men.  .  .  .  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  publishes  a  re¬ 
port  on  circulation  and  reader- 
ship  of  all  daily  papers  in  Long 
Beach,  second  largest  city  in 
Los  Angeles  county.  For  the 
first  time,  the  paper  says,  this 
shows  circulation  facts  about 
Los  Angeles  papers  in  Long 
Beach.  Study  is  simply,  well 
put  together  in  a  4-page  folder 
titled  “A  Little  Light  on  a  Dark 
Subject.” 

Missouri  Press  Association 
publishes  a  circulation  density 
study  of  “Missouri’s  hometown 
newspapers,”  showing  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  of  Missouri  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  state’s  non-metro¬ 
politan  papers.  Study,  using 
colored  maps,  shows  circulation 
density  of  metropolitan  papers 
as  well,  including  Sunday, 
morning,  and  evening  papers; 
and  also  provides  magazine  cir¬ 
culations.  Study  plugs  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “For  precision  coverage, 
use  local  newspapers.”  A  valu¬ 
able  effort. 
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Nme  Gamo 

Readers  of  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Daily  have  been  hurry¬ 
ing  home  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
front  page  since  the  paper 
started  a  new  feature  called 
“What’s  His  Name?”  In  a  page- 
one  box  the  Daily  prints  clues 
to  the  identity  of  a  leading  busi¬ 
ness  or  civic  personality,  topped 
by  a  silhouette  of  the  person’s 
head.  First  person  calling  in 
the  correct  identification  wins 
a  $5  merchandise  offer. 


Pilot's-Eye  View 

The  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening 
Times  is  running  a  series  of 
aerial  views  of  Bradford  Coun¬ 
ty  farms.  Owners  are  presented 
with  original  prints  if  they  can 
identify  their  premises. 

Early  Christmas 

The  1949  Goodfellow’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Cheer  Fund  started  rolling 
five  months  early  when  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald- 
Journal  sponsored  several  sum¬ 
mer  time  benefits  for  the  fund. 
First  affair  was  a  girls’  baseball 
game  series,  matching  two  pro¬ 
fessional  All  -  American  Girls’ 
nines  in  a  pair  of  night-time 
contests. 


Business  Ads 
Urged  in  'Week' 
Promotion 

Tenth  annual  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  to  be  observed 
Oct.  1  to  8,  affords  “one  of  the 
best  opportunities  in  a  long 
time”  for  inviting  local  busi- 
ness  to  participate  with  paid 
advertising,  Howard  W.  t-alnier, 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers’  committee 
for  the  event,  declared  this 
week. 

The  opportunity,  he  said, 
stems  from  the  theme.  “Redis¬ 
cover  Your  Home  Town,”  chos 
en  to  supplement  the  official 
1949  slogan,  “Freedom  Goes 
Where  the  Newspaper  Goes" 
The  theme  was  borrowed  from 
a  promotion  originated  several 
years  ago  by  Metro  Newspaper 
Service,  which  has  also  pre¬ 
pared  mats  of  the  official  News¬ 
paper  Week  emblem. 

“So  much  has  happened  in 
almost  every  community  to 
make  our  home  towns  better 
places.”  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "the 
real  import  of  the  growth  is 
not  clear  in  our  minds.  The 
way  is  opened  automatically  for 
the  ‘Rediscover’  theme,  to  the 
advantage  o'  readers  and  busi 
ness  alike.” 

Local  business,  he  explained, 
can  tie  in  its  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  to  the  editorial 
features  aimed  at  helping  read¬ 
ers  “rediscover”  their  home 
towns.  Such  advertising,  he 
added,  can  summarize  indus¬ 
try’s  contributions,  ranging  from 
expansion  in  goods  and  services 
offered  to  construction  of  new 
manuiacturing  and  store  facili¬ 
ties. 

Another  ad  theme,  he  said, 
is  afforded  by  the  growing  com¬ 
petition  between  communities, 
which  has  given  rise  to  in 
creased  “shop  at  home”  adver¬ 
tising. 

■ 

Schrader  to  Attend 
Switzerland  Assembly 

Toledo,  O.  —  Paul  Schroder, 
managing  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  sailed  Aug.  21  on  the 
Vulcania  bound  for  Genoa  and 
Naples.  He  will  serve  as  an  ob¬ 
server  at  the  general  assemb.y 
of  the  International  Union  of 
Cities  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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‘^Editor  &  Publisher 
has  been  a  most  helpful 
guide  for  many  years” 


SAYS  T.  NORMAN  TVETER,  V.P.  AND  CHIEF 
MEDIA  DIRECTOR.  ERWIN-WASEY  &  CO.,  INC. 


No.  14  of  a  SerieN 

“I’ve  been  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
twenty-five  years.  A  lot  has  happened  in 
that  time  but  E  &  P  has  kept  me  pretty  well 
posted.  It  is  the  only  paper  that  really 
supplies  the  straight  facts  and  background 
of  newspapers,  plus  news  of  their  technical 
advances,  trends  in  the  business,  operating 
costs,  advertising  and  editorial  news. 

After  I  read  E  &  P,  I  can  better  understand 
the  newspaper  publishing  business’  view¬ 
point.  When  planning  campaigns,  that 
helps.  After  all,  the  publishers  and  the 
agencies  really  are  on  the  same  team  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  gives  us  a  good  look  in 
on  the  publishers’  problems.  Yes,  E  &  P 
does  a  good,  dependable  job.” 


T.  NORMAN  TVETER  helps  to  conduct  the  planning  of  many 
newspaper  campaigns  out  of  Erwin-Wasey's  offices. 
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•  .  .  to  Holl  Big^Money  Xeirspaper  Buyern 

VITAL  STATISTICS  .  .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E  &  P  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1949 
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become  involved  through  dis¬ 
closures  of  shady  dealings  over 
Teapot  Dome.  Members  of 
ASNE  were  asking  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ethical  Standards  to  take 
appropriate  action  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  these  backsliding  jour¬ 
nalists. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  hesitant.  He  found 
refuge  in  Plutarch.  ■’Plutarch." 
he  explained,  “having  told  us 
that  character  is  long-standing 
habit,  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  perhaps  the  best  contribu 
tion  the  Society  can  make  to¬ 
ward  advancement  of  the  Code 
of  Journalism  ...  is  Code 
obedience  on  our  part  rather 
than  code  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  any  committee." 

The  membership  did  not  agree 
with  the  chairman  or  with  Plu- 


by  conferring  opprobrium  upon 
violators  of  an  ethical  code. 
Law  suits  against  members  of 
the  board  were  threatened.  And 
three  years  after  that  debate  in 
the  society,  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  brought  its  answer  to  the 
membership  in  a  resolution  that 
lost  none  of  its  finality  by  its 
brevity — 

Resolved,  that  after  scrutiny 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  counsel,  this 
board  declares  that  it  is  ivith- 
out  authority  to  impose  disci¬ 
pline  upon  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  It  was  then  moved  and 
carried  that  all  charges  against 
members  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  by  its  Committee 
on  Ethical  Standards  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Futility  oi  Enforcement 
Expressed  by  W.  A.  White 


back  on  those  days  in  the  so¬ 
ciety.  I’m  inclined  to  think  it 
would  have  been  a  good  thing 
had  the  society  made  some 
strong  expression  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  lack  of  journalistic 
morals  revealed  on  the  part  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  editor-pub¬ 
lishers.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  ASNE.  after  its  inti 
mate  struggle  with  the  problem, 
came  up  with  the  right  answer 
when  it  concluded  that  publica 
tion  of  a  stand  in  favor  of  de 
cency — as  in  its  adoption  of  a 
code  of  Ethics  or  Canons  of 
Journalism — is  a  better  way  of 
achieving  it  in  the  long  run 
than  by  calling  in  a  policeman. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Code 
of  Ethics  which  Christ  outlined 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
lost  its  meaning  by  lack  of  po¬ 
lice  enforcement. 

Editors  Should  Welcome 
Criticism  from  Public 


merely  the  people  who  collect 
it.  distribute  it  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  offer  comment 
on  its  meaning.  Not  being  their 
property,  it  is  beyond  the  right¬ 
ful  power  of  any  individual  to 
tamper  with  the  news  of  the 
day  by  diluting  it  with  untruth, 
suppressing  it  from  selfish  mo¬ 
tives  or  crowding  it  out  of  the 
paper  by  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  comics  or  other  mat 
ter  designed  purely  for  enter 
tainment. 

That  concept  of  the  news  as 
public  property  is  a  relatively 
new  one.  and  we  should  not  be 
too  impatient  because  its  growth 
is  not  as  rapid  as  some  of  us 
would  prefer.  It  probably  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  effective  expres¬ 
sion  on  a  large  scale  in  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  modern  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  its  immediate 
antecedent,  not  more  than  60 
years  ago. 

It  was  not  a  mere  idealistic 
concept:  it  was  the  essential. 


tarch.  It  wanted  something 
done,  even  though  it  involved 
nothing  more  than  a  condemna¬ 
tory  expression  by  the  society 
of  the  unethical  journalistic 
conduct  of  the  publishers  who 
had  been  caught  in  a  compro¬ 
mising  position  by  a  Senate  in¬ 
vestigating  committee. 

But  here  they  ran  into  pro¬ 
cedure.  which  has  killed  the 
su’ostance  of  more  than  one  good 
impulse.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
society  should  not  condemn  be¬ 
fore  it  investigated.  The  consti 
tution  of  the  society  provided  a 
trial  ritual,  with  the  accused 
given  the  right  to  answer 
charges.  Who  was  going  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  charges? 

And  here  was  another  di¬ 
lemma.  Who  were  the  news¬ 
papermen  who  were  to  be 
charged?  Any  society  member 
who  preferred  the  charges  nec¬ 
essary  for  action  by  the  society 
might  face  a  personal  suit  for 
slander.  Throughout  the  debate 
on  whether  to  censure,  or  not 
to  censure,  the  names  of  those 
to  be  censured  were  never  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  erring  publishers  had  al¬ 
ready  received  scathing  editorial 
denunciation  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  "Why." 
asked  one  member,  "should  we 
endeavor  to  get  for  ourselves  a 
verdict  of  virtue  by  kicking  a 
couple  of  publishers  who  have 
already  been  kicked  from  Maine 
to  California?” 

As  a  sort  of  compromise,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  do  what  it  thought  best. 
The  more  it  investigated,  the 
more  convinced  the  board  be¬ 
came  that  it  could  do  nothing. 
The  Society  was  not  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  independent  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  an  organization 
of  individual  newspapermen. 
Was  it  going  to  proceed  against 
members,  because  the  news¬ 
papers  by  whom  they  were 
hired  were  violating  the  editors’, 
but  not  necessarily  the  owners’, 
code  of  ethics?  Were  the  em¬ 
ployes  prepared  to  discipline 
their  bosses? 

As  far  as  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  was  concerned,  distin¬ 
guished  counsel  advised  the 
Board  that  the  society’s  consti¬ 
tution.  after  all,  had  no  legal 
standing,  in  the  sense  of  giving 
the  society  the  right  to  punish 
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Not  long  afterward,  the  Com 
mittee  on  Ethical  Standards 
also  went  out  of  existence.  It 
probably  was  William  Allen 
White,  that  grand  old  demolish- 
er  of  pretentiousness,  who  gave 
it  its  death  blow.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ethi¬ 
cal  Standards  in  1927.  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  those  of  you  who 
knew  and  loved  him  to  go  back 
22  years  and  listen  to  the  open¬ 
ing  phrases  of  his  report — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow 
Members:  This  Committee  .  .  . 
cannot  report.  It  has  no  idea 
of  what  the  ethics  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  is.  The  subject  is  too 
broad.  We  return  for  further 
instructions. 

Do  uou  want  us  to  take  in 
advertising?  What  is  the  ethics 
of  advertising?  Should  we  take 
tanalac;  if  not  Tanalac  then 
Plant  Juice;  if  not  Plant  Juice, 
then  Scott's  Emulsion?  Where 
is  the  deadline? 

Do  you  want  us  to  make  a 
Code  and  put  it  up  in  the  office, 
which  the  reporters  will  laugh 
at  about  the  matter  of  gather¬ 
ing  news  and  how  to  get  news? 
We  don't  know  .  .  .  the  whole 
thing  is  a  most  involved  and 
difficult  Question.  Personally, 
our  paper  has  found  that  it  pays 
to  take  high  class  advertisers. 
What  I  might  regard  as  high 
class  advertising  and  what  I 
might  regard  as  low  class  ad¬ 
vertising.  another  man  equally 
intelligent,  and  certainly  much 
more  honest  than  I,  might  feel 
teas  something  fine.  I  don't  take 
Tanalac  and  Plant  Juice,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  take  things 
that  you  rub  on  the  outside  of 
you.  like  Cuticura.  Old  Pontius 
Pilate  had  a  good  idea  when  he 
asked.  "What  is  truth?"  Then 
he  washed  his  hands  of  the 
whole  thing  .  .  .  We  thought  if 
you  wanted  a  Code  you  could 
get  a  very  simple  one:  "Do 
Right".  The  reporters  would  all 
laugh  at  that,  and  after  all  it 
wouldn't  mean  any  more  than 
all  the  others  .  .  . 

I  don’t  quote  this  in  ridicule 
of  the  Code  of  Ethics  or  Canons 
of  Journalism  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
And  it  was  not  in  ridicule  of 
such  standards  that  William 
Allen  White  was  speaking.  He 
was  illustrating  the  futility  of 
attempting  their  enforcement  by 
the  policeman  method  Looking 


It  seems  to  me  that  one 
faulty  premise  underlying  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  press  to¬ 
day  and  some  of  the  suggested 
remedies  is  that  the  press  itself 
is  not  concerned  over  its  in¬ 
adequacies  and  is  not  interested 
in  self-improvement. 

This  erroneous  idea  may  be 
due  in  part  to  an  unfortunate 
reaction,  on  the  part  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  press,  to  criticism. 
Editors  are,  and  they  should  be. 
the  uncompromising  critics  of 
what  they  find  wrong.  But  edi 
tors  too  often  reveal  a  weakness 
for  leaping  to  the  defense  of  the 
press  in  the  face  of  any  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  outside.  They 
seem  unusually  sensitive  to 
criticism  when  not  uttered  by 
themselves. 

Our  response  to  much  of  the 
criticism  leveled  against  the 
press  should  be  that  of  Job,  to 
whose  other  woes  had  been 
added  the  solicitous  advice  of 
his  friends  as  to  his  conduct. 
Said  Job — 

"No  doubt  that  ye  are  the 
people  and  wisdom  shall  die 
with  you.  But  I  have  an  under¬ 
standing  as  well  as  you .  . 

To  public  criticism  of  the 
press,  our  answer  should  be 
that  we  do  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  deficiencies;  that  we 
do  recognize,  as  well  as  our 
critics  recognize  it,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that  must,  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  free  and  independent 
newspapers,  accompany  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

We  should  welcome  criticism. 
For  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
press,  from  the  lay  public  and 
from  newspapermen  themselves, 
results  from  a  growing  compre¬ 
hension  of  press  responsibility 
in  a  free  country. 

Trustworthy  Guardian 
Of  Uncolored  News 

The  most  unassailable  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  defense  of  a  free 
but  privately-owned  newspaper 
pre.ss  is  to  make  it  the  most 
trustworthy  guqrdian  of  that 
common  property  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people — the  accurate,  un¬ 
colored  news  of  the  day. 

This  concept  of  the  news  as 
public  property,  lying  within 
the  public  domain,  is  growing 
among  newspapermen.  They 
recognize  that  news  is  not  their 
own  property,  for  they  are 
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practical  guarantee,  to  news¬ 
paper  owners  of  every  shade 
and  degree  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  religious  opinion, 
that  the  news  they  received 
from  a  cooperative  wire  service 
would  be  above  suspicion  as  to 
its  impartiality  and  truth  and 
thereby  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  of  them. 

Just  as  that  concept  was  the 
necessary  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a  great  cooperative 
wire  news  service,  so  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  wider  recognition  today 
as  the  essential  cornerstone  of 
a  privately-owned  newspaper 
press  that  must  be  free  if  it  is 
to  serve  the  public  need,  and 
must  be  independent  if  it  is  to 
remain  free. 

Many  Efforts  Being  Made 
Toward  Self-Improvement 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  suggest 
that  newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  are  not  aware  of  their 
shortcomings,  or  that  they  are 
doing  nothing  toward  self-im¬ 
provement. 

Never  were  there  so  many 
currents  of  thought  among 
newspapermen  directed  to  that 
end. 

As  a  newspaperman  I  am 
proud  of  what  the  ASNE  has 
come  to  represent  in  the  news 
paper  world  and  what  it  is  do¬ 
ing,  through  the  work  of  its 
committees  and  the  serious  dis¬ 
cussions  at  its  meetings,  toward 
improving  the  standards  of 
newspaper  work. 

Newspapermen  generally  ap- 
i  Continued  on  page  41) 
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tect  liberty  when  the  govern- 

McKelway  Address 

continued  from  page  40  rally  alert  to  repel  invasion  of 

- - their  liberty  by  evil-minded 

nrnve  of  the  unanimous  decision  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to 
f  thP  ASNE's  Board  of  Direc-  Itberty  lurk  tn  insidious  en- 
earlier  this  year,  to  make  croachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
K  own  investigation  of  a  con-  well  meaning,  but  without  un- 
dition  in  Illinois,  exposed  by  the  derstanding. 

Chicgo  Daily  News  and  the  St.  ^ 

Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  car-  bense  ol  Vocation 
ried  harmful  implications  as  to  Needed  from  Schools 
the  integrity  of  the  press,  of  After  examining  other  possi- 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  avenues  that  might  lead 

the  investigation  w^  made  by  toward  improvement  of  the 
a  committee  of  three  AbWt  Britain's  Royal  Commis- 

members  and  of  report  to  concluded 

the  membership  which  followed,  “There  is  still  widespread 

publicly  condemning  journa-  pressmen  a  sense  of  vo- 

listic  malpractice  where  it  ex-  egtion,  somewhat  as  sailors  feel 
isted  but  clearing  from  taint  ^ 

sea  ...  It  may 

the  overwhelming  majority  of  y^t  have  value  as  a  foundation 
Illinois  newspapers  and  news-  gr^y  attempt  to  build  higher 

papermen.  ,  a  n  t,,  standards  within  the  profes- 

The  Association  of  A.P.  Man-  •• 

aging  Editors  is  one  of  the  best  j^at.  I  am  afraid,  is  an  un¬ 

organized  attempts,  by  cornpe-  derstatement  —  perhaps  it  is 
tent  newspapermen,  to  watcm,  typically  British, 
criticize  and  report  upon  the  That  sense  of  vocation  among 
daily  performance  of  the  press  newspapermen  is  stronger  than 
as  seen  through  the  wire  report  gj^y  ^gjj  ggg  jg  g 


of  the  A.P. 

Critics  Within  the  Press 


passion  among  newspapermen 
worthy  of  their  calling.  A  large 


The  National  Conference  of  part  of  this  sense  of  vocation 
Editorial  Writers — an  unantici-  consists  of  a  love  of  freedom 
pated  offshoot  of  one  of  the  edi-  and  a  concern  for  the  public  in- 
torial  writers’  seminars  at  the  terest,  and  the  teachers  of 
American  Press  Institute  at  journalism  could  make  no  great- 
Columbia  Universitv — is  a  new  contribution  than  to  send 
organization  of  critics  of  the  young  men  into  newspaper  work 
press.  No  group  of  men  could  with  a  developed  “sense  of  vo- 
be  more  harsh  in  its  judgment  cation  that  will  fit  them  to  be 
of  inferior  performance  by  the  guardians  of  a  free  and  respon- 
press,  but  the  severity  of  this  press. 

self-criticism  is  made  acceptable  more  points,  at  nearer 

by  the  understanding  and  au-  pomts,  at  farther  points  and  at 
thoritative  source  whence  it  nnore  sensitive  points,  the  news- 
porgeg  paper  touches  life  than  any 

Our  State  press  associations  other  product  of  the  mind  can 
and  the  regional  meetings  of  he  said  to  do. 

Associated  Press  newspaper  “  as  loyally,  brave- 

editors  are  other  organizations  unselfishly,  intelligently,  and 

directing  their  attention  to  self-  honorably  as  church,  state, 

improvement.  army  or  navy,  university  or 

Earlier  this  year  a  panel  urn  ^°Tho®  e  "fit  for  newspaper  work 

would  rather  fail  in  it  than 
succeed  in  anything  else.  They 
tmguished  newspaper  editors  gj.g  ^ever  satisfied  with  their  re- 
and  Mine  of  those  who  sat  on  jqj.  they  would  always 

the  Hutchins  Commission,  dlS-  L,a„„  .u„  better  Nn  real  news- 

wpirmln  Ta,"' l”  rJffidTs 


inatfn happiness  or  his  usefulness  or 
pff  0PP°r‘^"?‘>es  for  his  influence  by  making  his 

i  railing  other  or  less  than  the 

dominating  pursuit  of  his  life, 
f  Newspaper  ^heir  character,  understand- 
fL  ®  ing  and  allegiance  to  their  re- 

fhp  natb  ^  sponsibility — rather  than  polic- 

knnwfrln  'i^e^iif  Commissions  or  enforced 

riissfnn^  ^  benefits  of  di^  rules  of  conduct — are  the  best 

npinpinie^*^^  stend  for  high  guarantors  of  continued  self- 
tM'h.rSlIplfrllZ.*'’"  ‘mprovament  ot  the  praas. 

Alert  for  Improvement  Dowd  Will  Benefits 

As  newspapermen,  conscious  j  i-  t*  J 

of  the  shortcomings  of  the  press  jOUmallsm  rUnCl 
and  the  abuses  that  accompany  Charlotte,  N.  C. — Five  North 
Its  freedom,  we  should  be  and  Carolina  religious  and  educa 
I  think  that  we  are  alert  to  op-  tional  institutions  will  benefit 
portunities  for  improvement,  from  the  will  of  W.  Carey 
We  are  improving.  But  we  Dowd.  Jr.,  former  publisher  of 
must  be  equally  alert  to  resist  the  Charlotte  News  who  died 
undertakings  that,  addressed  to  Aug.  13.  His  will  left  one-half 
methods  of  desirable  improve-  of  his  estate  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
ment.  contain  threats  that  might  Ann  R.  Dowd. 

"Jl“™osly  affect  the  freedom  Institutions  named  as  benefi- 
of  the  press.  ciaries  of  a  trust  fund  are  the 

bet  us  keep  in  mind  the  ad-  Myers  Park  Baptist  Church  of 
"'^"‘hon  of  a  great  lover  of  Charlotte.  Queens  College.  Da- 
freedom,  the  late  Justice  Bran-  vidson  College,  Wake  Forest 

College  and  the  University  of 
Experience  should  teach  us  North  Carolina  School  of  Jour- 
■0  be  most  on  our  guard  to  pro-  nalism  Foundation. 
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ITU  Still  Seeks 
Printing  Trades 
Unity  Program 

An  attempt  to  form  a  “pro¬ 
gram  of  unity  ”  among  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  will  be  pur¬ 
sued  on  the  local  level  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  under  a  reso¬ 
lution  voted  at  the  recent  Oak¬ 
land  convention. 

The  stumbling  block  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  some  of  the  other 
unions  remains,  however,  since 
the  ITU  delegates  declined  to 
rescind  a  jurisdiction  clause 
adopted  at  the  1946  convention. 
(E&P,  Aug.  13,  page  3.) 

On  advice  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration.  the  Oakland  con¬ 
vention  rejected  a  Detroit-spon¬ 
sored  proposition  calling  for  de¬ 
letion  of  a  section  in  which  the 
ITU  “reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
establish  jurisdiction  over  any 
branch  of  the  industry  when 
the  vital  interests  of  the  union 
are  affected." 

The  Committee  on  Laws  re¬ 
ported  unfavorably  on  the 
measure,  saying:  "Our  officers 
require  all  the  authority  we 
can  possibly  place  in  their 
hands  to  use  in  protection  of 
our  jurisdiction.” 

Both  the  photoengravers  and 
stereotypers  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  scope  of  the 
ITU  jurisdiction  clause  and 
have  sidestepped  an  ITU  backed 
unity-for  defense  move  in  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 

A  Miami-sponsored  resolution 
which  was  adopted  at  Oakland 
calls  On  local  unions  to  “take 
action  to  urge  an  immediate 
meeting  of  all  International 
Printing  Trades  presidents  and 
that  they  form  a  program  of 
unity.” 

The  resolution  provides  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  union  chiefs  fos¬ 
ter  legislation  “whereby  each 
representative  link  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  would  be  fused 
together  to  form  a  protective 
chain  of  craft  unity  and  solidar¬ 
ity  at  the  collective  bargaining 
table  ( local  union  autonomy 
reserved  > ." 

■ 

Teams  on  the  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has  20 
husband-and-wife  teams  in  the 
organization.  Heading  the  list 
are  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher,  and  Mrs.  Iphigene 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  director  of 
special  activities. 


p 
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WHY? 

...  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E&P  every 
week? 

SEE  PAGE  39 
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Sign  Language 
Helps  at  Races 

Springfield,  Ill.  —  During  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  motorcycle 
championship  races,  Aug.  21,  all 
but  two  persons  in  the  press 
box,  right  next  to  the  race 
track,  were  unable  to  make 
themselves  understood  over  the 
roar  of  the  cycles.  Unperturbed 
by  the  noise  were  an  Illinois 
State  Journal  reporter,  George 
Casey,  and  his  wife.  Myra,  who 
was  helping  him  keep  track  of 
the  lineup  on  each  lap  of  the 
race.  They  were  casually  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other  through  sign 
language. 

Mr.  Casey  explained  later 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  learned 
it  from  a  neighbor  and  “we 
never  thought  it  would  come  in 
handy.” 

Eagles  Clatv  Cards 
In  H-A  Grid  Game 

Chicago  —  The  Herald-Amer- 
ican  Benefit  Fund  was  the  big¬ 
gest  winner,  sharing  honors 
with  the  Philadelphia  Eagles. 
National  League  pro  football 
champions,  who  defeated  the 
Chicago  Cardinals,  51-14,  in  an 
exhibition  game  before  36,992 
persons  on  Aug.  29. 

The  Heraid-American  specta¬ 
cle  helps  provide  added  assist¬ 
ance  and  comforts  for  war  vet¬ 
erans  in  Chicago  area  hospitals. 
Scores  of  paraplegics  were 
guests  at  the  game. 

"The  fund  has  annually  dis¬ 
tributed  at  Christmas  time  a  $5 
bill  to  every  patient  in  the  vet¬ 
erans’  hospitals,”  explained  Leo 
Fischer,  Heraid-American  sports 
editor. 

■ 

Carthage  (Mo.)  Press 
Buys  Large  Building 

Carthage,  Mo. — The  Carthage 
Evening  Press  has  bought  the 
Platt-Porter  Wholesale  Grocery 
Co.  building,  with  26,000  square 
feet  of  space,  for  occupancy 
early  next  year.  It  will  be  the 
sixth  home  for  the  Press  which 
was  established  by  J.  W.  Boden- 
hamer  in  1872  "Over  Hout’s 
Grocery."  E.  L.  Dale  is  the 
present  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Nearly  1,000  newspapers  made 
it  a  Merry  Yuletide  of  extra 
linage  last  year,  with  METRO’S 
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Lower  Costs  Stressed 
At  Mechanical  Meet 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  improved  news¬ 
papers  are  listed  as  “musts”  for 
the  future,  according  to  George 
Biggers,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
who  was  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Biggers  emphasized  the 
“human  element”  in  all  phases 
of  newspapering  and  told  the 
300  delegates  that  department 
heads  must  make  every  effort  to 
get  those  who  work  under  them 
“interested  in  their  work”.  The 
continued  success  of  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  depends  upon 
how  well  the  men  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  end  devote  their  time 
toward  continuous  sincere  im¬ 
provement. 

'Color  Is  the  Answer' 

“Our  chief  concern,”  he  said, 
“is  in  improving  the  printing 
of  our  product  so  that  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  give  their  message 
the  same  impact  in  newspapers 
that  they  get  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazine  color, 
printing  and  billboards.  Color 
is  the  answer  in  my  estimation. 

“In  my  opinion,  color  adver¬ 
tising  exemplifies  more  than 
any  other  factor  the  progress 
of  the  modern  newspaper.  Be¬ 
fore  you  can  print  color,  you 
must  want  to  print  color.  And 
when  I  say  ‘you’  I  mean  your 
entire  organization.  Are  your 
rates  geared  so  that  you  can  sell 
color  advertising?  Are  your 
mechanical  departments  geared 
so  that  you  can  print  color? 

“From  a  management  stand¬ 
point.  I  can  tell  you.  that  if  we 
are  to  survive  in  the  face  of 
present  competition  we  must  im¬ 
prove  our  product  and  we  must 
improve  our  production.” 

'Don't  Resist  Change' 

Mr.  Biggers  pointed  out  that 
machinery  manufacturers, 
equipment  people  and  scientists 
have  to  see  to  it  that  newspapers 
get  the  benefit  of  technological 
improvements  in  the  newspaper 
business.  In  all  honesty,  he 
said,  they  have  not  come  too 
fast. 

•‘My  plea  to  you  fellows  to¬ 
day,  “he  said.”  is  not  to  resist 
these  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments,  but  court  them,  invite 
them,  keep  everlastingly  after 
the  equipment  manufacturers  to 
improve  their  product  or  to 
improve  their  methods,  or  help 
improve  our  methods  in  the 
printing  business.” 

Clark  Howell,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  told  the 
group  that  personnel  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  are  “the 
best  equipped  and  most  likely 
to  solve  problems  of  reducing 
costs”. 

Cost  of  producing  the  paper, 
cost  to  the  buyer  and  to  adver¬ 
tisers  all  have  risen  “about  as 
high  as  they  can  get”,  he  said. 
Thus,  the  men  in  the  production 
end  have  the  greatest  responsi¬ 
bility  they  ever  had  in  meeting 
this  problem. 

Luther  Wright,  New  Orleans 
Item,  was  chairman  of  the  con¬ 


ference  and  Ray  B.  Crow  was 
secretary.  Topic  leaders  were 

S.  K.  Trunmell  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World  News;  W.  C. 
Weaver,  Atlanta  Journal;  A.  M. 
Brice,  Miami  (Fla.)  News;  Louis 
W.  Divine,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star;  Harry  Wilson,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age  Her¬ 
ald;  Thomas  L.  Cooper,  South¬ 
ern  Engraving,  Atlanta,  and  E. 

T.  Acuff,  Knoxville  (Tenn. » 
Journal. 

Mail  Room  Association 

A  Southern  Mail  Room  Super¬ 
intendents  Association  was 
formed  with  George  Lawrence, 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  as  pres¬ 
ident. 

Other  officers  are:  Carl  J. 
Wolff,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner  and  Tennesseean,  vicepresi- 
dent;  Robert  Bissell,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  ’The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  includes  W.  C.  Weaver, 
Atlanta  Journal,  and  Marty  Hus¬ 
sey,  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Tribune. 

With  a  potential  membership 
of  200  persons  in  the  area  served 
by  the  SNPA,  the  group  has 
begun  with  eight  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  In  addition  to  the  officers 
named  above,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  A.  B.  Moxley,  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel,  and  T.  A. 
Luther,  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

The  group  will  meet  annually 
during  the  SNPA  conference 
meetings. 

In  addition  to  working  with 
the  mechanical  end  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  the  organization  has  as 
its  purpose  “to  utilize  the  col¬ 
lective  exchange  of  ideas  for  a 
congenial  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  circulation  and  mail¬ 
ing  departments  for  the  over  all 
benefit  of  publishers.” 

L.  H.  Pickens.  Greenville 
( S.  C.  >  News  Piedmont,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.  Elected  to 
executive  committee  were  W.  D. 
Jacobs,  Mobile  Press  Register; 
W.  L.  Knighton.  Birmingham 
News-Age-Herald;  and  W.  C. 
Weaver,  Atlanta  Journal. 

■ 

Chicago  Press  Club 
Officers  Installed 

Chicago — Officers  of  the  new¬ 
ly-organized  Chica.go  Press  Club 
( formerly  the  Correspondent 
Club)  were  installed  Aug.  30 
at  the  club's  headquarters  in 
the  Sheraton  Hotel.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  club  membership 
stands  at  324. 

Taking  office  for  1949  50  were 
the  following:  Arch  Ward,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  sports  editor,  pres¬ 
ident;  Herb  Graffis,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  columnist,  first  vice- 
president;  Wilbur  J.  Brons.  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  second  vice- 
president;  John  P.  Carmichael, 
Chicago  Daily  News  sports 
editor,  third  vicepresident;  Jere 
Hagen,  Chicago  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday  editor,  secretary; 
and  Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  WGN 
news  commentator,  treasurer. 


Hurricane  Edition 
Flies  Storm  Signals 

Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. — As  hur¬ 
ricane  flags  flew  at  high  mast 
along  the  south  Florida  coast 
Aug.  26,  the  Daily  News  hoisted 
some  of  its  own. 

For  the  first  time  a  special 
hurricane  edition,  complete  with 
red  and  black  storm  flags  on 
the  ears,  hit  the  streets  just 
before  the  first  gusts  of  wind 
sent  Lauderdalians  scurrying  for 
shelter. 

When  hurricane  warnings 
were  posted.  Jack  W.  Gore. 
Daily  News  editor,  made  special 
preparations  for  the  paper  to 
speed  up  its  press  time  from  3 
p.  m.  to  11  a.  m. 


Blade  Seeks  Opinions 
Of  Americans  Abroad 

On-the-spot  opinions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  travelers  on  the  situation 
in  Europe  are  being  sought  by 
the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 

In  a  full-page  ad  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Aug.  29,  the  Blade 
made  clear  that  it  “isn’t 
ashamed  of  its  foreign  news 
coverage  by  any  means”,  but 
that  it  wants  to  supplement  the 
news  from  professional  report¬ 
ers  with  laymen’s  observations. 

Twelve  questions  in  the  ad 
cover  such  matters  as  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact,  Marshall  Plan,  Eu¬ 
ropeans  concern  over  the  cold 
war;  the  adequacy  of  American 
newspaper  coverage  of  European 
affairs,  etc.  Readers  are  re¬ 
quested  to  airmail  their  replies 
to  Editor  Michael  Bradshaw. 

The  ad  is  being  run  also  in 
the  Blade,  with  a  memo  ex¬ 
plaining  the  purposes  of  the 
project. 

■ 

Church  Papers  Hit 
American  Weekly 

Cincinnati,  O. — Despite  pro¬ 
tests  from  two  Catholic  weekly 
papers,  the  Enquirer  will  begin 
distribution  of  the  American 
Weekly  with  its  Sunday  issue. 
Sept.  4. 

The  Catholic  Telegraph  Regis¬ 
ter,  official  organ  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Messenger,  published  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Covington,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  American  Weekly 
as  containing  “sensational  liter¬ 
ary  trash  and  blasphemous 
views.” 

After  the  evening  Times-Star 
printed  the  Catholic  complaint, 
the  Enquirer  ran  a  story  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  20 
newspapers,  with  9,500,000  read¬ 
ers,  already  distribute  the 
American  Weekly,  and  praised 
that  magazine  for  its  public 
service  in  publishing  articles  on 
science,  health,  government  and 
other  important  subjects. 

■ 

Injured  at  Home 

Sioux  Falls, 'S.  D. — Harl  N. 
Andersen,  who  heads  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  South  Dakota  bu¬ 
reau,  is  recovering  from  a  bro¬ 
ken  heel  bone  suffered  when  he 
fell  at  his  home  here  recently 
after  returning  from  handling  a 
story  on  a  tornado. 


Home-Fashion 
Supplement  for 
Latin  America 

SUPLEMENTOS  AsOCIADOS,  InC., 
a  new  firm  set  up  with  officials 
of  the  Joshua  B.  Powers  Co.  as 
chief  stockholders,  will  publish 
a  new  weekly  supplement  for 
Spanish-language  newspapers  of 
the  Caribbean-Central  America 
region. 

The  supplement,  Hablemos 
del  Hogar  y  de  la  Moda  (“Let’s 
Talk  about  the  Home  and  Fa 
shion”)  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Latin  America,  according  to 
Casey  Hirshfield,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  newspaper  representatives 
company  and  will  serve  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  firm.  Mr. 
Hirshfield  and  Mr.  Powers  are 
chief  stockholders  in  the  new 
endeavor,  and  Mr.  Powers  is  a 
director. 

“Just  as  the  comic  supple¬ 
ment  was  the  significant  devel¬ 
opment  in  Latin  American  jour¬ 
nalism  during  the  past  decade, 
so  women’s  pages  will  be  the 
most  interesting  one  in  the 
next,”  said  Mr.  Hirshfield.  He 
added  that  except  for  society 
notes,  women’s  interests  have 
received  little  attention  in  Latin 
American  papers — partly  due  to 
the  shortage  of  women  journa 
lists  there. 

Hablemos  will  have  a  guaran¬ 
teed  circulation  of  150,000  copies 
weekly,  which  will  give  it  the 
second  largest  circulation  (next 
to  Reader’s  Digest)  of  any 
magazine  going  into  the  area. 
Mr.  Hirshfield  said. 

Papers  buying  the  supple¬ 
ment,  including  Diario  De  La 
Marina,  Havana,  Diario  de 
Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  and 
others,  will  participate  in  a 
share  of  the  advertising  revenue 
under  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
This  Week. 

Hablemos  will  be  limited  to 
eight  pages  at  the  start,  and  ad 
vertising  will  also  necessarily 
be  limited. 

The  new  firm  will  have  offices 
at  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  The  staff  will  include: 
Editor,  Dr.  Carlos  Davila,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Nacion  in  San¬ 
tiago;  Managing  Editor,  Maria 
Mercelis,  food  and  dietician  ex¬ 
pert  at  Young  &  Rubicam  Ad 
vertising  Agency  on  the  (Jen- 
eral  Foods  account;  and  Fashion 
Editor,  Ruth  Hawthorne  Fay, 
who  has  served  on  the  staff  of 
several  women’s  magazines. 

The  supplement  will  be 
printed  by  the  Eastern  Color 
Printing  Co.  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  with  the  first  issue  going 
to  press  Oct.  1.  Distribution 
will  begin  the  first  week  of 
January,  1950. 


Mrs.  Schilplin  Dies 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. — Mrs.  Maude 
Comfort  Colgrove  Schilplin- 
secretary  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  died  here  Aug.  » 
at  the  age  of  78.  Her  husband, 
Fred  Schilplin,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  died  last  April  28  whil* 
attending  the  ANPA  ConvenUon 
in  New  York  City. 
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Readex  Report  Show 
Big  Ads  Do  Big  Jobs 


Chicago— Big  jobs  are  done 
by  big  ads.  according  to  a  recap 
of  reader  interest  reports  for 
six  Ohio  dailies  and  11  weeklies 
surveyed  by  Readex  in  the  non- 
metropolitan  newspaper  field. 

The  above  maxim  is  based  on 
Readex  reports  for  both  local 
and  general  advertisements, 
showing  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  bigger  ads  do  a  better 
job  in  attracting  attention  and 
cost  the  advertiser  less  per 
reader  reached.  However,  even 
small  space  advertisers  get  read¬ 
er  attention  in  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  at  an  average 
cost  per  interested  reader  of 
less  than  two  cents  each. 

Should  Use  Larger  Space 

The  studies  thus  far  show  that 
for  their  own  benefit  local  and 
general  advertisers  should  be 
using  more  space  according  to 
Robert  Pendergast,  director  of 
Readex  Reports,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Taking  the  six  Ohio  dailies  re¬ 
cently  surveyed,  he  showed  the 
size  of  the  average  local  ad 
varied  from  227  to  565  lines. 
But  the  bigger  jobs  were  done 
by  those  retailers  using  better 
than  average  size  space,  he  em¬ 
phasized. 

“In  Lancaster,”  he  said,  “Kro¬ 
ger  Grocery  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  used  1.644  lines  to  get 
14,^0  interested  readers  at 
$.008  each.  Fairfield  Savings 
Bank  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
used  30  lines  to  get  620  inter¬ 
ested  readers  at  $.003  each. 

“In  Fremont,  Colonial  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
used  1.624  lines  to  get  15,000 
interested  readers  at  a  cost  of 
$.007  each.  Martin  Brothers, 
builders,  at  the  bottom,  used  36 
lines  to  get  100  interested  read¬ 
ers  for  $.021  each.” 

Bob  Pendergast,  former  St. 
Paul  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive  who  is  now  making  reader 
interest  surveys  under  the 
printed  instruction  plan,  is 
working  with  the  Ohio  Select 


List  dailies  and  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Bureau  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association. 
Commenting  upon  the  six  Ohio 
studies  and  calling  attention  to 
the  top  and  bottom  ratings  of 
two  bank  advertisers  previously 
cited,  he  said: 

“It  seems  obvious  that  if  a 
highly  interesting  three-quarter 
page  ad  was  good  for  the 
Colonial  Savings  Bank,  which 
held  top  place  in  Fremont,  the 
same  kind  of  reader  interest 
would  have  been  good  for  the 
Fairfield  Savings  Bank,  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  Lancaster.” 

Turning  to  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  field,  Mr.  Pendergast 
pointed  out  that  much  the  same 
situation  exists  with  national 
advertisers,  who  do  a  better  job 
with  bigger  space.  Among  the 
six  Ohio  papers  surveyed,  the 
most  interesting  general  ads 
averaged  923  lines  for  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  one  cent  per  inter¬ 
ested  reader.  However,  the 
larger-size  ads  attracted  more 
readers  and  were  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  more  per  reader 
reached  than  the  average. 

Boxscores  Tell  Story 

“For  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
all  of  our  cost  figures  are  based 
on  national  rates.”  explained 
Mr.  Pendergast,  who  gave  the 
“boxscores”  below,  on  most 
interesting  standard  general  and 
local  ads  as  revealed  by  Readex 
reader  interest  reports  for 
dailies. 

■ 

1/397,000  at  Sings 

Omaha,  Neb. — An  estimated 
1,397,000  persons  have  attended 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  com¬ 
munity  sings  during  the  past 
12  years.  The  World  Herald  re¬ 
cently  concluded  its  12th  sea¬ 
son  of  sponsored  sings  in  11 
communities.  More  than  77,000 
persons  attended  the  sings  this 
season,  according  to  T.  W.  Sum¬ 
mers,  promotion  manager. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Most  Interesting  Advertisement 


Daily  Papers 
Lancaster 
Wlefontaine 
CfaiDicothe 
Marietta 
Xewark 
Fremont 
Scranton 
HtliLing 
Mason  City 
Sioux  Falls 

Average  Da 


Total 

Cost 

Size 

Readers 

Each 

Hiiicic . 

648 

4,600 

.009 

n  <t  «  I'aint . 

248 

3,290 

.oa3 

Cl.  K.  Refrigerator . 

576 

4,810 

.008 

\  el  Soap . 

1770 

6,200 

.017 

(ilass  W  ax . 

2408 

12,180 

.018 

Sohio  Tires . 

1095 

4,000 

.016 

Lennox  Furnace . 

1284 

16,200 

.010 

Aristocrat  Hrandy . . 

108 

900 

.008 

Standard  Oil  . 

915 

11,300 

.009 

Standard  Oil .  .  . 

925 

14.800 

.008 

ily  Paper . 

923 

8,100 

.010 

LOCAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Moat  Interesting  Advertiaement 


Daily  Papera 
Lancaster 
Hellefontaine 
Chillicothe 
Marietta 
N’ewark 
Fremont 
^anton 
Hibbing 
Mason  City 
Sioux  Falis 


Kroger . 

Kroger . 

Ai:>ers . 

Kroger . 

Cussins-Fearn  . 


Colonial  Savings . 

Glotie  Department  Store. 

National  Tea . 

Pi^ly  Wiggly . 

J.  C.  Penney . 


Av«r«f«  Daily  Paper . 
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Total 

Cost 

Size 

Readers 

Each 

1644 

14,9.50 

.008 

1.365 

7,720 

.008 

2352 

14,420 

Oil 

2.360 

13.400 

Oil 

4816 

20.700 

.021 

1624 

15.000 

.007 

2400 

25,800 

.012 

812 

8,900 

.004 

426 

17.800 

.003 

2464 

35,000 

.009 

2026 

17,370 

9.00 
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Adoxns  Marlowe 


Adams  Heads 
Ad  Department 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  —  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Stanley  S.  Adams 
as  advertising  director  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
anounced  this  week.  He  has 
been  advertising  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  now  will 
have  direction  of  advertising 
sales  and  service  for  both  the 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News. 

Other  advancements  an¬ 
nounced  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  assembling  of  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  both  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News  Building  on  North 
Pennsylvania  St.  will  make 
John  W.  Marlowe  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Ernest  F. 
Emmel  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Charles  Murtaugh 
classified  manager. 

Selection  of  Paul  Grimes  as 
general  advertising  manager  of 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc., 
was  announced  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Adams  became  advertis 
ing  director  of  the  Star  in  May. 
1945,  alter  serving  as  classified 
advertising  manager  since  1936. 
A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1932. 

While  attending  school,  he 
worxed  summers  in  classified 
departments  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  and  the  Pittsburgh 
( z-a. »  i-;fc'AS.  rle  jo.i.a  -..e 
classified  and  local  advertising 

SldllS  Ol  lllO  LsOUiSC>.i.e  K  .  I 

Courier- Journal  in  1932. 

Mr.  Marlowe  came  to  the  Star 
as  retail  auverii.9ing  saies.nan. 
became  general  advertising 
manager  in  1946  and  assi.stant 
advertising  director  in  1948.  A 
newspaper  aaven.s.ng  man  2ti 
years,  he  has  spent  his  entire 
career  at  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  Terre  Maine  mar. 

Mr.  Emmel  came  to  the  News 
in  1939  Irom  tne  Atlanta  tua. ) 
Georgian  -  American,  where  he 
was  classified  manager.  He  was 
appointed  acting  advertising  di¬ 
rector  last  September. 

Mr.  Murtaugn  jo.ned  the  Star 
in  1931  as  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  became  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1945  and 
classified  advertising  manager 
in  1948.  In  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  24  years  he  aLo  worked  on 
the  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star, 
Vincennes  Sun, 

rorineny  w.th  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  Mr.  Grimes  became  re¬ 
tail  .salesman  lor  the  News  in 
1939  and  was  appointed  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  of  the 
News  in  November,  1944.  Last 
October,  he  was  named  general 
advertising  manager  for  the 
merged  papers. 


PR-Conscious 
Steel  and  Union 
Service  Press 

If  anyone  was  misquoted  in 
tlie  press  during  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Presidential 
steel  fact-finding  board,  it  was 
not  for  lack  of  means  of  check¬ 
ing  statements  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  steel  industry 
and  the  CIO  United  Steelwork¬ 
ers  of  America. 

During  the  hearings,  the  press 
had  available  to  it: 

Complete  texts  of  all  steel 
representatives’  statements,  plus 
digests,  as  prepared  by  the  Hill 
&  Knowlton  public  relations 
firm: 

Texts  of  union  statements, 
plus  digests,  as  prepared  by  the 
union's  public  relations  men; 

Running  transcripts  of  the 
hearings  by  the  official  court  re¬ 
porter,  available  to  repiorters  in 
press  rooms  set  up  in  the  U.  S. 
Courthouse  by  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor. 

In  addition,  both  sides  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  press  back¬ 
ground  releases  on  the  dispute, 
which  threatens  a  nationwide 
steel  strike  Sept.  14. 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  which  han¬ 
dled  public  relations  for  58 
steel  companies,  had  two  cen¬ 
ters  of  operation  —  the  press 
room  it  set  up  in  the  court¬ 
house,  and  a  suite  in  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel. 

Since  the  speakers  for  steel 
came  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  public  relations 
firm  serviced  local  papers  with 
copies  of  their  speeches  sending 
them  by  wire  or  mail,  depend¬ 
ing  on  deadlines. 

Background  Material 

Other  services  for  the  press 
by  Hill  &  Knowlton  included  a 
series  of  booklets  reproducing 
editorial  comment  and  cartoons 
related  to  the  steel  hearings. 
The  firm  is  now  mailing  out  a 
20-page  looseleaf  booklet  sum¬ 
marizing  testimony  at  the  hear¬ 
ings.  and  broken  down  by  sub¬ 
jects  for  use  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  "in  case  there  is  a 
strike.”  explained  John  J.  Du- 
cas.  who  is  in  charge  of  press 
and  radio  for  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  outfit. 

Local  Papers  Serviced 

Vin  Sweeney,  public  relations 
director  for  the  union,  said  his 
chief  concern  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  was  “to  make  available  all 
printed  material  and  boildowns, 
as  well  as  the  actual  transcript.” 

Union  statements  were  print¬ 
ed  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and 
Indianapolis,  and  rush^  out 
to  union  locaLs  and  to  the  press. 
■ 

On  5-Day  Schedule 

Los  Gatos.  Calif  —  Without 
previous  announcement,  the 
Los  Gatos  Times  became  the 
Daily  Times  Aug.  26.  Lloyd  E. 
Smith,  Sr.,  publisher,  announced 
the  weekly  edition  would  con¬ 
tinue  on  Fridays  and  the  daily 
would  appear  five  days  weekly. 
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Miss  M'DowelL 
Religious  News 
Dean/  69/  Dies 

Miss  Rachel  K.  McDowell. 
religioLLS  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  28  years 
until  her  retirement  last  Dec. 
31,  died  Aug.  30  after  a  long 
illness.  She  was  69  years  old. 

Miss  McDowell,  whose  enthu¬ 
siasm,  drive  and  wide  acquain¬ 
tanceship  with  religious  leaders 
produced  numerous  exclusive 
stories,  was  known  as  the  dean 
in  her  field  of  reporting.  Many 
religious  leaders  were  her  per¬ 
sonal  friends. 

She  had  two  audiences  with 
the  late  Pope  Pius  XI.  who 
twice  bestowed  upon  her  the 
Apostolic  Benediction.  She 
counted  among  her  most  thrill¬ 
ing  moments  her  kneeling  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  chapels  in  Bethle¬ 
hem.  in  Nazareth,  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsamane. 

Born  in  Newark.  N.  J..  she 
was  a  great-granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Anderson 
McDowell  and  a  great-grand 
niece  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  both  of  whom  served 
as  Moderators  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Her  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  Newark  ( N.  J. )  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  in  1902.  In  1908  she 
became  religious  news  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Herald,  and 
remained  there  until  1920.  when 
she  was  engaged  by  the  Times. 

She  was  perhaps  best  known 
among  newspapermen  for  her 
Pure  Language  League,  which 
she  founded  while  she  was  at 
the  Herald  and  brought  with 
her  to  the  Times.  She  would 
roundly  criticize  anyone  she 
heard  swear — office  boy,  execu¬ 
tive,  or  a  passerby  on  the  street. 
■ 

Change  in  Free  Paper 
Status  Protested 

Washington — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association  has  filed  with 
Post  Office  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  a  protest 
against  amending  existing  laws 
to  permit  free  distribution  pub¬ 
lications  to  be  “accepted  for 
mailing  in  the  first  and  second 
zones  in  the  same  manner  as 
comparable  publications  of  the 
second  class.” 

The  amendment,  backed  by 
the  Controlled  Circulation  News¬ 
papers  of  America,  Inc.,  would 
allow  “give-aways"  a  postal 
status  equivalent  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  second  class  matter 
without  compliance  with  the 
strict  regulations  required  of 
newspapers  having  paid  sub¬ 
scription  lists. 

One  of  the  implications  of  the 
proposal.  NFA  warns,  is  possi¬ 
ble  qualification  to  handle  legal 
advertising,  now  restricted  by 
most  statutes  to  publications 
having  second  class  mail  rights. 

Meanwhile,  another  week  has 
passed  without  action  by  the 
Senate  committee  on  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  report  on  the  postal  rate 
bill. 
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Charles  Round  Lowe  Cloud, 
77,  “Indian  Report”  columnist 
for  the  Black  River  Falls  (  Wis. ) 
Jackson  County  Banner -Journal, 
Winnebago  Indian  whose  unedi¬ 
ted  column  was  widely  quoted, 
recently,  at  a  Black  River  Falls 
hospital. 

R.  Marshall  Harrison,  48,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  staffer  for  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  News,  previously 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Shopping  News  and 
son  of  the  late  L.  Walter  Harri¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (O. )  News -Sun, 
Aug.  24. 

James  F.  Dugan,  39,  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sun¬ 
day  Post,  Aug.  24,  at  Boston,  of 
polio. 

Dr.  Frank  Thone,  58,  biology 
editor  of  Science  Service  news 
agency,  and  former  col.ege  pro¬ 
fessor,  Aug.  25,  at  Washington. 

Frank  G.  Trott,  77,  horse  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe  for  more 
than  a  half  century,  Aug.  25  at 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Hickman,  26,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Lenoir  City 
( Tenn. )  News,  Aug.  27,  while 
trying  to  save  a  girl  in  a  motor 
boating  accident  that  took  four 
lives. 

Scott  W.  Cox,  92.  who  had 
been  in  the  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the 
Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News  for  40 
years  before  his  retirement,  and 
brother  of  former  Gov.  James 
M.  Cox.  publisher  of  the  News, 
Aug.  28,  at  Dayton. 

John  H.  Craig.  66.  publisher 
of  the  Tripp  ( S.  D. )  Ledger  for 
42  years;  until  two  years  ago 
secretary  of  the  South  Dakota 
Press  association,  and  previously 
vicepresident  and  president  of 
that  organization,  Aug.  21.  at 
Mitchell.  S.  D. 

Frank  T.  Moran.  77.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Belvidere 
(Ill.)  Daily  Republican,  recent¬ 
ly.  at  Belvidere,  where  he  had 
published  his  newspapers  for 
more  than  50  years.  He  started 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  in  his 
home  town  of  Shirland,  Ill. 


J.  G.  Piratsky  Dies 

San  Francisco.  Calif. — James 
G.  Piratsky,  98,  whose  68  years 
of  newspaper  work  included 
three  decades  as  publisher  of 
the  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Paia- 
ronian,  died  Aug.  27.  He  retired 
in  1930. 


Frank  Flynn  Dies 

Rutland.  Vt.  —  Frank  T. 
Flynn,  a  salesman  for  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.  in  New 
England  for  more  than  30  years, 
died  suddenly  here  Aug.  29. 


New  Farm  Editor 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Frank  F. 
Atwood,  farm  director  of  WTIC. 
Hartford,  has  been  named  farm 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant. 
In  addition  to  his  broadcasts,  he 
will  write  on  farm  news  for  the 
Courant 


Horne  Quits  Board 
In  Ad  Contract  Row 

Raleigh.  N.  C. — Josh  L. 
Horne,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  resigned  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development,  of  which 
he  was  vice-chairman,  because 
of  a  controversy  with  Gov.  W. 
Kerr  Scott  over  handling  of  the 
State's  $150,000  a  year  advertis¬ 
ing  contract. 

Mr.  Horne,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  board  since 
1933,  submitted  his  resignation 
on  Aug.  29.  The  next  day.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Scott  appointed  Dr.  C. 
Sylvester  Green,  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C. )  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  to  complete  the  Horne  term, 
which  runs  until  1953. 

The  Rocky  Mount  publisher 
objected  when  the  Governor 
directed  the  Board  to  vacate  its 
advertising  contract  with  the 
firm  of  Ayer  &  Gillett  of  Char¬ 
lotte  and  open  it  up  to  bidding 
by  all  North  Carolina  adver 
tising  agencies.  Mr.  Horne 
charged  the  contract  was  being 
converted  into  a  “political  foot¬ 
ball.” 

The  board's  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Mr.  Horne  is 
chairman,  voted  3  2  on  Aug.  10 
to  carry  out  the  Governor's 
wishes.  It  also  voted  4-1  to  con¬ 
firm  the  Governor's  secretary 
as  head  of  the  State  Adverti.s- 
ing  Division,  with  M.r.  Horne 
voting  in  the  negative  on  both 
questions.  One  other  member 
of  the  C&D  Board  resigned  a 
few  days  after  the  meeting. 

■ 

Court  Asked  to  Stop 
Ban  on  Give-Aways 

The  legal  fight  to  upset  the 
ban  on  radio  give-away  shows 
was  begun  this  week  when  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Federal  Court  in 
New  York  City  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  hold  up  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  or 
der.  effective  Oct.  1. 

ABC.  soon  to  be  joined  by 
other  networks  in  court  peti¬ 
tions,  asked  that  the  FCC  rules 
be  set  aside  until  validity  can 
be  tested  in  the  courts.  The 
broadcasters  challenged  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  FCC  to  issue  such 
rules. 

Denying  that  any  of  its  shows 
constitute  a  lottery  in  violation 
of  law.  ABC's  petition  stated 
that  “those  programs  are  highly 
popular  with  the  audience,  and 
have  produced  a  substantial 
revenue  for  the  plaintiff.” 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  issued  a  statement  pro¬ 
testing  the  FCC  ban  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  censorship  of  advertising. 
■ 

Call  to  Belgrade 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — At  the 
height  of  the  Tito-Stalin  tension 
this  week.  Rex  Barley,  promo 
tion  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  put  in  a  telephone  call 
to  Marshal  Tjto  in  Belgrade. 
Through  his  secretary,  the  Mar¬ 
shal  told  Mr.  Barley  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  "a  sovereign  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.”  The  Mirror 
featured  the  story  as  a  "Mirror 
fone”  scoop.  Mr.  Barley  is  a 
former  European  business  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


Correction  on  Auburn 

To  the  Editor:  Re  your  ac¬ 
count  of  the  torum  at  Saratoga 
meeting  last  week,  I  wish  to 
correct  an  error  that  appeared 
in  the  reference  to  my  observa 
tions.  Your  account  stated  that 
the  Citizen-Advertiser  used  only 
three  reporters.  This  evidently 
was  a  misunderstanding  based 
on  my  remarks  about  the  edito 
rial  page.  We  have  five — three 
regular  and  two  occasional- 
contributors  to  the  editorial 
page;  and  we  have  five,  not 
three,  reporters,  with  three  desk 
men  and  a  corps  of  outside  cor¬ 
respondents.  Owing  to  the 
shortness  of  our  time  I  was  dis-  i 
cussing  only  the  editorial  per 
sonnel. 

William  O.  Dappi.ng, 
Managing  Editor. 

Auburn  ( N.  Y.i 
Citizen  Advertiser. 

m 

J.  V.  Carroll  Leaves 
Houston  Press 

Houston,  Tex.  —  James  V 
Carroll,  veteran  staff  writer  for 
the  Houston  Press  and  director 
of  the  newspapers  "Save  the 
Soil  and  Save  Texas”  program, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  work  for 
the  Glenn  H.  McCarthy  inter¬ 
ests. 

Mr.  Carroll  will  work  both 
for  the  McCarthy  Citizen  News¬ 
papers.  a  group  of  weeklies  and 
for  KXYZ. 

The  40-year-old  newspaper¬ 
man  first  joined  the  Press  staff 
after  graduation  from  Rice  In 
stitute.  Houston,  in  1930.  He 
has  been  city  editor,  oil  editor, 
political  writer  and  editorial 
writer. 

■ 

Zoned  H.  S.  Sports 
Set  for  Chicago 

Chicago  —  Beginning  Sept.  8 
the  Chicago  Tribune  will  intro 
duce  zoned  high  school  sporb 
pages  in  its  Thursday  editions 
following  the  same  pattern  al 
ready  established  for  Thursda; 
metropolitan  zoned  sections,  ir 
addition  to  five  metropolitar 
sections  on  Sunday.  • 

Starting  with  two  pages  oi 
high  school  sports  next  week 
the  Tribune  plans  to  devote  o.i( 
page  each  week  to  high  school 
sectional  and  suburban  sports 
gathered  and  written  by  the 
"Tribune  sports  staff. 

■ 

Patterson  on  News 

After  an  Army  career  and  va¬ 
cation-tour  of  Europe.  Jame- 
J.  Patterson,  son  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
M.  Patterson  and  the  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Patterson,  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  News  a; 
a  reporter  assigned  to  Brooklyn 
police  headquarters.  For  sever 
al  months  in  1941  before  he  en¬ 
tered  West  Point.  Mr.  Patterson 
was  a  copy  boy  on  the  News 

1 

New  Sister 

The  August  number  of  News 
Fix.  employe  publication  of  the 
New  York  News,  greeted  the 
Washington  )  D.  C.  >  Times-Her 
aid  as  “a  new  sister. ' 
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STEEL 


Why  5,285/425  is  a  lucky  number 

for  anyone  who  wants  a  new  car 


started  since  the  end  of  the  war  —  are 
nearly  completed.  The  steel  has  been 
rolling  out  at  a  record-breaking  rate. 

Behind  the  scenes  of  this  activity. 
United  States  Steel  research  scientists 
have  been  quietly  and  steadily  creating 
the  improvements  that  keep  steel  ahead 
of  any  other  material.  Nothing  else  can 
do  what  steel  can  do.  United  States  Steel 
can  supply  what  it  takes  to  help  build  a 
better  .America. 


to  go  into  the  nation's  other  vital  needs 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  auto 
makers  have  been  getting  the  steel  to 
boost  their  production  figures  amazingly 
high. 

In  addition.  United  States  Steel  has 
been  supplying  steel  for  housing  devel¬ 
opments  all  over  the  country,  for  new 
superhighways,  for  railroad  equipment, 
for  bridges,  for  power  projects  and  civic 
improvements  of  many  kinds. 

Whatever  the  job  the  nation  has  — 
United  States  Steel  is  ready  to  help.  986 
million  dollars  worth  of  additions  and 
improvements  to  U.  S.  Steel  plants  —  all 


The  automobile  Industry  has  been 
doing  a  magnificent  job.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  — 
5,285,425— produced  in  spite  of  difficul¬ 
ties  in  1948  is  convincing  evidence  of 
just  how  good  that  job  has  been. 

5,285,425  is  a  lucky  number,  too,  if 
you  want  a  new  car.  For  with  production 
at  an  even  higher  level  than  last  year, 
everyone  who  plans  to  purchase  a  new 
automobile  can  look  forward  to  an  early 
delivery  of  the  car  of  his  choice. 

The  steel  industry  deserves  credit  for 
an  “assist”  on  this  good  job.  Despite  the 
vast  quantities  of  steel  which  have  had 


This  label  is  your  guide  to  quality  Steel. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


Dear  Houston  Press 


We  tied-in 


Our  dealers  sold  freezers!” 


jibutors 


Tl  lilt  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Render’s  letter. 
The  situation  was  this:  The  Houston  Press, 
through  its  news  columns,  was  telling 
about  the  added  good  living  which  conies 
with  owning  a  home  freezer.  Mr.  Reader’s 
organization,  sensing  an  opportunity,  tied- 
in  and  tapped  the  wellspring  of  respon¬ 
siveness  among  Press  families. 
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completely  covers  a  market 
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